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ord WOODROW WILSON has devoted 
the best years of his life to the preparation of his 
great work, ‘‘A History of the American People,’ from 
the earliest times to the accession of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The work, which is just completed,:is 
monumental in character and scope, represents the 
genius of the greatest historical thinker of modern 
times, and is written in that delightfully flowing style 
which makes it read like a romance. It is printed 
from new type specially cast in 1902. In the matter 
of illustration, every field of human activity has been 
searched, and hundreds upon hundreds of new por- 


traits, prints, maps, plans, and pictures make the pic- 
torial features alone tell their wonderful story of the 
finding of the continent and the birth and growth of 
what is the United States of America. There is a 
photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and por- 
traits in India tint and black. It is a curious fact 
that there is not a single complete narrative history 
of the United States in existence to-day. Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson’s is the first. It is bound in dark-blue 
vellum cloth, leather-stamped, lettered with gold, un- 
trimmed edges, gilt tops, etc. The edition is in five 
volumes, and the price is $25.00. 


OU R OFFER We will send. you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on recetpt of $1.00. 


If you-do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. On receipt of this dollar, 
we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 


Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the North American Review. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 
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XACTLY a century ago James Monroe was with Livingstone 
E in Paris negotiating with the representatives of Napoleon 
for the scant privilege of depositing merchandise at the 
mouth of the Mississippi for reshipment, or, at best. for the 
purchase of 2 mere strip along the river, which was then practically 
closed to our commerce. The negotiations ended unexpectedly, be- 
fore the end of the year 1803, by the proposal of the sale of the 
entire Louisiana Territory to the United States. This was the first 
premise of the Monroe doctrine. which it is not so generally re- 
membered Monroe had himself a part in establishing. Livingstone 
wrote: “ From this day the United States take their place among 
the powers of first rank: the English lose all exclusive influence 
in the affairs of America.” The second premise was established to 
our own satisfaction in the administration of Monroe as Presi- 
dent; and the conclusion seems now to be generally accepted by 
European powers. A century begun with the purchase of Louisiana 
has ended with England, Germany, and Italy praying the arbitra- 
tion of the United States in the peaceful settlement of their quar- 
rel with a small South-American state. A few years ago arbitra- 
tion was asked by one of these under a certain compulsion; now 
it is voluntarily solicited by all. It is an enviable tribute to 
American diplomacy. 
By what motives the powers were actuated in this request it 
were ungracious to ask. If self-interest were alone the motive, it 
would still be as encouraging as if the step were taken for purely 


aliruistie reasons (something not to be imagined). What is of 
importance is that European nations. from whatever domestic 
motive, have been constrained, both by the position of the United 
States in this hemisphere and by the integrity and sanity of her 
diplomacy, to entrust to her Chief Magistrate the adjudication of 
their claims. This is not in itself a formal recognition of the 
Monroe doctrine, but it would seem to give added color to a policy 
of acquiescence in our position. Perhaps it has only forestalled 
an immediate and final settlement of the question; but it is more 
reasonable to helieve that there is no serious disposition on the part 
of the European nations to begin the forcible partition of another 
continent. 

It is true that Germany and Italy have had little extra-European 
territory to satisfy their earth-hunger. They have had to be con- 
tent with the crumbs which have fallen from the feasting of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia upon Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
seas. Their eyes have naturally, been following the streams of 
emigration to South America, and have no doubt looked enviously 
upon the unoccupied or undeveloped parts of that continent. It 
is easy to believe that under the direct and responsible guidance of 
these and other European peoples South America would more 
rapidly develop; it is a question. however, if, under such protection 
as this doctrine affords, the backward, turbulent people which now 
control the continent. are not ultimately to work out a_ better 
destiny, not only for themselves, but for the world at large. 
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Colonel John Hay 


United States Secretary of State 


The Three Ministers having the Venezuela 


Count von Bulow 
Chancellor of the German Empire 


Episode in Charge 
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THE FIRST STATE DINNER OF THE SEASON IN THE NEW WHITE HOUSE 


On December 18 Pres:dent and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained seventy people at dinner in the newly renovated state dining-room in the White House. All the lower 
floor of the mansion, with the exception of the Blue Room, is now completed, and after the dinner the distinguished guests 
went through the rooms, admiring the beautiful renovations in the old house 
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Official Trial of ‘‘ Moccasin” 
Discharging a torpedo at target 150 feet long representing the vitals of a battle-ship 


Progress Under the 


submarine torpedo-boats which have just been added to our 

navy list,,pronounce the doom of the surface torpedo-boat. 
In the history of warfare there has always been some method or 
weapon designed to weaken the enemy’s power of resistance by 
making him morally afraid. This factor has of late years been 
supplied by the surface torpedo-boat, which has performed the same 
office for the modern navies as, for example, the painted dragons 
and the beating of tom-toms for the Chinese; and they have proved 
equiully valuable. When the passing of each naval engagement 
found the results from the torpedo-boat to be nil, its much- 
vaunted moral effect naturally decreased, and there remained only 
some such incidents as the recent performances of the new sub- 
marines to give it its coup de grace. The fact that these boats 
have not only met the severe specifications of the Navy Depart- 
ment, with a handsome margin to spare, but that they have re- 
vealed a reliability hitherto unsuspected, has won over the doubt- 
ing naval experts who know that a weapon, to be permanently 
useful, must produce some result more tangible than mere moral 
effect. 

The one feature of the recent trials which impressed itself most 
strongly upon those present was the ability of the boat to main- 
tain an accurate course when completely submerged. 

A comparison of the official trial of the Moccasin with the re- 
quirements of the contract will demonstrate how well it was ful- 
filled. The programme for the speea and torpedo trials provided 
for a run of two miles under water, with a turn, the boat to 
rise at the conclusion of the run, and discharge her torpedo at a 
submerged target 150 feet long, representing that portion of a 
battle-ship containing her vitals and protected by the heaviest 
armor, the ends of the target being indicated by flags. During the 
run, required to be made at an average speed of seven kuots, 
the boat was allowed to rise, to take observations, three times, but 
the interval of visibility could not exceed one minute. The Board 
of Inspection and Survey reported to the Secretary of the Navy 
that, after the Moccasin made her first dive, she steered a straight 
course midway between the tlags marking the course, and at the 


To recent official trials of the Adder and Moccasin, the two 


Sea 


end of the mile made a complete circle about the third pair of 
flags, and then headed toward the range flags denoting the target. 
Instead of being visible for one minute each time she rose, as al- 
lowed by contract, she was visible the first time thirty-five seconds; 
the second time, thirty seconds; and the third time, when she 
emerged to aim her torpedo, only thirty-five seconds. The Board 
states that during the run the vessel maintained a course at right 
angles to the target and midway between the range flags, and that 
her torpedo was discharged “ approximately toward the middle of 
the space between the target flags, the heading of the vessel being 
approximately normal to the target, so that an accurately regu- 
luted. torpedo should, have struck the middle of the target. The 
torpedo, however. sheered sharply to the left, the trajectory be- 
ing a well-defined curve, and passed about fifty feet to the left 
of the left flag indicating the target.” It was, therefore, not the 
Moccasin’s fault that she did not make a bull’s-eye. 

These results place the United States far in the lead of other 
nations in the development of submarine warfare. Although sev- 
eral other nations have from time to -time conducted desultory 
experiments, our only serious rival in this field has been France, 
who now has either in service or under construction forty-four 
boats. But despite the great public interest displayed in the sub- 
ject throughout France, and the inducements offered in the shape 
of prizes by the government, the inferiority of the French boats, 
as compared with the American, is marked. 

England is not considered our rival in the contest for the most 
successful design, for the reason that she has accepted the Amer- 
ican theories governing the construction, and has adopted the 
Holland type invented by Mr. J. P. Holland. Six boats have re- 
cently been finished for the English government, and five more 
are under construction at the works of Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, 
the company owning the English patents. 

The distinct advantage possessed by this design over the French 
consists of the ability to manceuvre more quickly. As these ves- 
sels cannot always hope to approach their prey wholly undetected, 
and as they must frequently rise for observation, a short interval 
of visibility is essential to safety from gun fire. 

















New Method of lowering the new Submarine Boats from Battle-ship in actual Warfare 
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Baron Hengenmuller Baroness Hengenmuller and her Child 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR AND HIS FAMILY 
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The Man of the 
in Venezuela 





to Venezuela, who is receiving such high praise in Eng- 


Hite ven WOLCOTT BOWEN, the United States minister 


land, Germany, Veneznela, and 


diplomatic course during the past 
few weeks, has been continuously 
in the service of the State De- 
partment for twelve years. Begin- 
ning as consul, he has_ risen 
through every grade in the service 
up to his present rank of. envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary; and every President 
except Roosevelt has promoted 
him. He has served as consul and 
consul - general at sarcelona, 
Spain; minister resident and con- 
sul-general and envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Persia; and now as minister to 
Venezuela. In 1896, when the 
agitation in Spain against the 
United States began to assume un- 
pleasant proportions, Mr. Bowen 
was considered by the Barcelona 
police authorities to be in con- 
stant danger of assassination, 
such was the feeling against this 
country and all her representatives. 
During this period nineteen mobs 
appeared before the consulate, and 
on several occasions Mr. Bowen 
faced them at the risk of his life. 
On the day after the declaration 
of war he was escorted over the 
frontier on a train guarded by 
soldiers, being the last American 
oflicial, if not the last American 
citizen, to leave Spain. At Vene- 
zuela, Mr. Bowen has had a_pe- 
culiarly trying time. During most 
of his term the revolution of Gen- 
eral Matos against President 
Castro has been in progress, but 
he has kept on such good terms 


with the Venezuelan President that now the latter seems to seek 
though he were the very 


his advice on all matters of state, 


Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Bowen's fitness for a diplomatic office, 


the United States for his the prime of his powers. 

















Herbert Wolcott Bowen 
United States Minister to Venezuela 


It speaks well for Mr. 
that England, Germany, 


Holland, Italy, the United States. and Venezuela are all gratified 
with the services he has rendered to each. Mr. Bowen is now in 
The son of the late Henry C. Bowen, 


editor and proprietor of The In- 
dependent, he was born forty-six 
years ago in Brooklyn, New York. 
He received his education in the 
srooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and at Yale University, where 
William H. Taft, now Governor of 
the Philippines, and William H. 
Hunt, now Governor of Porto 
Rico, were among his classmates. 
He was also graduated later 
at the Columbia Law _ School 
with the degree of LL.B. cum 
laude. Although Mr. Bowen 
practised law only a few years be- 
fore entering upon his diplomatic 
career, he has always kept up his 
interest in legal matters, and 
while he was at Barcelona wrote 
a short manual on “ International 
Law,” which has received consid- 
erable praise both her and abroad. 
He is also an accomplished lin- 
guist, speaking and reading, be- 
sides his native tongue, Spanish, 
French, German, Italian, and Per- 
sian. In the present connection 
Mr. Russel, the able secretary of 
the American Legation at Ca- 
raicas, should not be forgotten. 
To no small degree has he con- 
tributed to Mr. Bowen’s recent 
successes. He is now in charge 
of the British Legation, which 
Mr. Bowen has reopened under 
the Stars and Stripes, in order 
that all the foreign subjects who 
have sought refuge with him 
may be comfortably and_ safely 
housed. During the past sum- 
mer, when the revolution had 


brought so many Venezuelans to the verge of starvation, Mr. Rus- 
sel and Mr. Bowen rendered timely aid to the poor of Caracas 
with food and other necessities. 
tributed to the poor,who came in crowds to the door of the Legation. 


In many cases this aid was dis- 























William W. Russel 


The Secretary of the American Legation, formerly Chargé d’Aftaires at Caracas 











Mrs. Bowen giving Food to the Poor at the Door of 
the American Legation at Caracas 
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THE FUTURE OF NIAGARA 


Few people begin to realize the possibilities of Niagara Falls in commerce even now after the power-house on the American side has proved its practical value. On the Cana- 
dian side another huge plant is under construction, and the chances seem to point to the erection of a series of plants along both banks of the river in the near future. 
This drawing represents both the American and Canadian plants, and on page 31 the reader will find an interesting article on the possibilities of the great falls 
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Type of Descendant of Mound-Builders 











ANY scientists have persisted in the belief, up to this time, 
M that the mound- builders, like the cliff - dwellers. were 
wiped out in remote times, either by natural causes or 

by superior tribes. The late Professor David Swing advanced the 
theory that their mounds were constructed in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys as refuges in times of flood. Others held that the 
higher mounds were watch-towers, because they often contained no 
remains. It remained for Mr. Harlan I. Smith, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, to announce that the 
Ojibway, or Chippewa, Indians liv- 
ing in the Saginaw Valley of 


Descendants of 
Mound- Builders 











Ojibway Family Group 











marshes and convey the product inland, canoes are used, which 
are different in form and construction from those used by their 
ancestors. Pappooses are still carried on the back, but in baskets 
which the women now make after modern patterns. Women’s clothes 
of cheap prints have replaced the skins of the chase; and the men 
have doffed the coon-skin to rise to the dignity of the “ plug” hat 
of the white trash. Clay pipes have replaced the ornamented 
stone. Among ethnological discoveries, few have been more im- 
portant than these of Harlan I. Smith. They clear away one of 

the great mysteries as to who the 

mound-builders were and what were 





Michigan to-day, are manufactur- 
ing many of the same objects and 
have much of the same culture as 
he excavated from the mounds 
near which they are living, and 
are, therefore, the descendants of 
the mound-builders. Further, tra- 
ditions of the Chippewas, he 
affirms, state that in early times 
another people, Sacs and Fox, had 
a great village at the junction of 
the Shiawasse and Tittabawasse 
rivers, that the neighboring tribes 
united in a war of exteknination 
and destroyed many of the vil- 
lagers, burying. them in two large 
known conical mounds. The _ re- 
mainder escaped to Iowa, where 





they like. Their mounds, as is 
clear, from the human skeletons 
found, were graveyards, where war- 
riors were laid with their arms 
ready for the happy hunting- 
grounds, and where the women were 
buried with their pottery and wares, 
ready to keep house in the better 
world. No doubt, when the mystery 
of the mounds of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys is cleared up, 
they will be found to have had a 
similar origin. The mound-building 
peoples found, with prophetic ex- 
actness, the best and most-favored 
spots in the regions where their 
crude civilization developed. The 
roads they built were of little im- 
portance. They made no great thor- 








their descendants still reside. 

The exact location of these 
strangers leaves the Chippewas 
with a clear and ancient title, ex- 
tending back through the re- 
motest historic times. It is readily conceivable that, as times 
changed and the aborigines came in contact with the whites, their 
culture changed to meet the new conditions and to procure the 
necessaries of life. They abandoned many of their manufactures 
as such products became useless. The chert arrow-points, and the 
rude factories where they were forged as weapons, gave way to 
more modern arms secured by exchange. Pottery-making became 
extinct in the presence of cheap modern utensils of tin or iron, 
readily obtained. So, too, disappeared the spear of the savage, 
stone hammers, knives, hoes, drills, pipes, ornaments, and so on, 
before the advent 
of better ma- 
terials of the 
whites. To-day 
these people 
gather wild rice 
in almost the 
same manner as 
their forefathers. 
To invade the 


The 





Smith Expedition excavating a Mound 


oughfares, because they did not re- 
quire them, and because the great 
pioneers in road-building—the vast 
herds of buffalo, which were not 
known to them as they were to the Indians, their descendants — 
had not yet shown the way toward possible expansion and devel- 
opment. The broad paths broken through the forests, across the 
continent, and over the summits of the water -sheds by the buf- 
falo herds, made possible the migration of the mound - building 
tribes, and the Chippewas of the Saginaw Valley in Michigan 
are the direct descendants of these migratory peoples. As has been 
conclusively shown by the discoveries of the American Museum, 
their civilization, apart from the natural changes of environment 
and of contact with new peoples and new conditions, is the same. 
The discovery 
throws new light 
upon a _ little- 
known race, and 
points the way to 
still more im- 
portant research- 
es into the his- 
tory of early 
American peoples. 
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Remains in a Mound Exhumed 








Indians carrying Pappooses 
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XACTLY a century age James Monroe was with Livingstone 
in Paris negotiating with the representatives of Napoleon 
the 


for the secant privilege of depositing merchandise at 
mouth of the Mississippi for reshipment, or, at best, for the 


purchase of a mere strip along the river, which was then practically 
closed to our commerce. The negotiations ended unexpectedly, be- 
fore the end of the year 1803, by the proposal of the sale of the 
entire Louisiana Territory to the United States. This was the first 
premise of the Monroe doctrine, which it is not so generally re- 
membered Monroe had himself a part in establishing. Livingstone 
wrote: “ From this day the United States take their place among 
the powers of first rank; the English lose all exclusive influence 
in the affairs of America.” The second premise was established to 
our own satisfaction in the administration of Monroe as Presi- 
dent; and the conclusion seems now to be generally accepted by 
European powers. A century begun with the purchase of Louisiana 
has ended with England, Germany, and Italy praying the arbitra- 
tion of the United States in the peaceful settlement of their quar- 
rel with a small South-American state. A few years ago arbitra- 
tion was asked by one of these under a certain compulsion; now 
it is voluntarily solicited by all. It is an enviable tribute to 
American diplomacy. 

By what motives the powers were actuated in this request it 
were ungracious to ask. If self-interest were alone the motive, it 
would still be as encouraging as if the step were taken for purely 


altruistic reasons (something not to be imagined). What is of 
importance is that European nations, from whatever domestic 
motive, have been constrained, both by the position of the United 
States in this hemisphere and by the integrity and sanity of her 
diplomacy, to entrust to her Chief Magistrate the adjudication of 
their claims. This is not in itself a formal recognition of the 
Monroe doctrine, but it would seem to give added color to a policy 
of acquiescence in our position. Perhaps it has only forestalled 
an immediate and final settlement of the question; but it is more 
reasonable to believe that there is no serious disposition on the part 
of the European nations to begin the forcible partition of another 
continent. 

It is true that Germany and Italy have had little extra-European 
territory to satisfy their earth-hunger. They have had to be con- 
tent with the crumbs which have fallen from the feasting of Eng- 
land, France, and Russia upon Africa, Asia, and the islands of the 
seas. Their eyes have naturally been following the streams of 
emigration to South America, and have no doubt looked enviously 
upon the unoccupied or undeveloped parts of that continent. It 
is easy to believe that under the direct and responsible guidance of 
these and other European peoples South America would more 
rapidly develop; it is a question, however, if, under such protection 
as this doctrine affords, the backward, turbulent people which now 
control the continent. are not ultimately to work out a better 
destiny, not only for themselves, but for the world at large. 
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Chancellor of the German Empire 
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THE FIRST STATE DINNER OF THE SEASON IN THE NEW WHITE HOUSE 
All the lower 


On December 18 President and Mrs. Roosevelt entertained seventy people at dinner in the newly renovated state dining-room in the White House. 
floor of the mansion, with the exception of, the Blue Room, is now completed, and after the dinner the distinguished guests 


went through the rooms, admiring the beautiful renovations in the old house 
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Trial of ‘*‘ Moccasin’”’ 


Discharging a torpedo at target 150 feet long representing the vitals of a battle-ship 


Progress 


HE recent official trials of the Adder and Moccasin, the two 

I submarine torpedo-boats which have just been added to our 

navy list, pronounce the doom of the surface torpedo-boat. 
In the history of warfare there has always been some method or 
weapon designed to weaken the enemy’s power of resistance by 
making him morally afraid. This factor has of late years been 
supplied by the surface torpedo-boat, which has performed the same 
office for the modern navies as, for example, the painted dragons 
and the beating of tom-toms for the Chinese; and they have proved 
equally valuable. When the passing of each naval engagement 
found the results from the torpedo-boat to be nil, its much- 
vaunted moral effect naturally decreased, and there remained only 
some such incidents as the recent performances of the new sub- 
marines to give it its coup de grace. The fact that these boats 
have not only met the severe specifications of the Navy Depart- 
ment, with a handsome margin to spare, but that they have re- 
vealed a reliability hitherto unsuspected, has won over the doubt- 
ing naval. experts who know that a weapon, to be permanently 
useful, must produce some result more tangible than mere moral 
effect. 

The one feature of the recent trials which impressed itself most 
strongly upon those present was the ability of the boat to main- 
tain an accurate course when completely submerged. 

A comparison of the official trial of the Moccasin with the re- 
quirements of the contract will demonstrate how well it was ful- 
filled. The programme for the speed and torpedo trials provided 
for a run of two miles under water, with a turn, the boat to 
rise at the conclusion of the run, and discharge her torpedo at a 
submerged target 150 feet long, representing that portion of a 
battle-ship containing her vitals and protected by the heaviest 
armor, the ends of the target being indicated by flags. During the 
run, required to be made at an average speed of seven kuots, 
the boat was allowed to rise, to take observations, three times, but 
the interval of visibility could not exceed one minute. The Board 
of Inspection and Survey reported to the Secretary of the Navy 
that, after the Moccasin made her first dive, she steered a straight 
course midway between the tlags marking the course, and at the 


Under the 
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end of the mile made a complete circle about the third pair of 
flags, ard then headed toward the range flags denoting the target. 
Instead -of being visible for one minute each time she rose, as al- 
lowed by contract, she was visible the first time thirty-five seconds; 
the second time, thirty seconds; and the third time, when she 
emerged to aim her torpedo, only thirty-five seconds. The Board 
states that during the run the vessel maintained a course at right 
angles to the target and midway between the range flags, and that 
her torpedo was discharged “ approximately toward the middle of 
the space between the target flags, the heading of the vessel being 
approximately normal to the target, so that an accurately regu- 
luted torpedo should have struck the middle of the target. The 
torpedo, however, sheered sharpiy to the left, the trajectory be- 
ing a well-defined curve, and passed about fifty feet to the left 
of the left flag indicating the target.” It was, therefore, not the 
Moccasin’s fault that she did not make a bull’s-eye. 

These resulis place the United States far in the lead of other 
nations in the development of submarine warfare. Although sev- 
eral other nations have from time to time conducted desultory 
experiments, our only serious rival in this field has been France, 
who now has either in service or under construction forty-four 
boats. But despite the great public interest displayed in the sub- 
ject throughout France, and the inducements offered in the shape 
of prizes by the government, the inferiority of the French boats, 
as compared with the American, is marked. 

England is not considered our rival in the contest for the most 
successful design, for the reason that she has accepted the Amer- 
ican theories governing the construction, and has adopted the 
Holland type invented by Mr. J. P. Holland. Six boats have re- 
cently been finished for the English government, and five more 
are under construction at the works of Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, 
the company owning the English patents. 

The distinct advantage possessed by this design. over the French 
consists of the ability to manceuvre more quickly. As these ves- 
sels cannot always hope to approach their prey wholly undetected, 
and as they must frequently rise for observation, a short interval 
of visibility is essential to safety from gun fire. 
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the new Submarine Boats from Battle-ship in actual Warfare 
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Baron Hengenmuller Baroness Hengenmuller and her Child 
Austrian Ambassador to the United States 


THE NEW AUSTRIAN AMBASSADOR AND HIS FAMILY 
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The 


Man of the 
in Venezuela 


Hour 





to Venezuela, who is receiving such high praise 


in Eng- 


Hit: vere WOLCOTT BOWEN, the United States minister 


land, Germany, Venezuela, and the United States for his 


diplomatic course during the past 
few weeks, has been continuously 
in the service of the State De- 
partment for twelve years. Begin- 
ning as consul, hé has risen 
through every grade in the service 
up to his present rank of envoy 
extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary; and every President 


except Roosevelt has promoted 
him. He has served as consul and 
consul - general at Jarcelona, 


Spain; minister resident and con- 
sul-general and envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Persia; and now as minister to 


Venezuela. In 1896, when the 
agitation .in Spain against the 


United States began to assume un- 
pleasant proportions, Mr. Bowen 
was considered by the Barcelona 
police authorities to be in con- 
stant danger of assassination, 
such was the feeling against this 
country and all her representatives. 
During this period nineteen mobs 
appeared before the consulate, and 
on several occasions Mr. Bowen 
faced them at the risk of his life. 
On the day after the declaration 
of war he was escorted over the 
frontier on .a train guarded by 
soldiers, being the last American 
official, if not the last American 
citizen, to leave Spain. At Vene- 
zuela, Mr. Bowen has had a pe- 
culiarly trying time. During most 
of his term the revolution of Gen- 
eral Matos against President 
Castro has been in progress, but 
he has kept on such good terms 


Holland, Italy, the United States. and Venezuela are all gratified 


with the services he has rendered to each. 
The son of the late Henry C. Bowen, 


the prime of his powers. 

















Herbert Wolcott Bowen 
United States Minister to Venezuela 


with the Venezuelan President that now the latter seems to seek 
his advice on all matters of state, as though he were the very 


Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Bowen’s fitness for a diplomatic office, that 


It speaks well for Mr. 
England, Germany, 











Mr. Bowen is now in 


editor and proprietor of The In- 
dependent, he was born forty-six 
years ago in Brooklyn, New York. 
He received his education in the 
Brookiyn Polytechnic Institute 
and at Yale University, where 
William H. Taft, now Governor of 
the Philippines, and William H. 
Hunt, now Governor of Porto 
Rico, were among his classmates. 
He was also graduated later 
at the Columbia Law School 
with the degree of LL.B. cum 
laude. Although Mr. Bowen 
practised law only’a few years be- 
fore entering upon his diplomatic 
career, he has always kept up his 
interest in legal matters, and 
while he was at Barcelona wrote 
a short manual on “ International 
Law,” which has received consid- 
erable praise both her and abroad. 
He is also an accomplished lin- 
guist, speaking and reading, be- 
sides his native tongue, Spanish, 
French, German, Italian, and Per- 
sian. In the present connection 
Mr. Russel, the able secretary of 
the American Legation at Ca- 
racas, should not be forgotten. 
To no small degree has he con- 


tributed to Mr. Bowen’s recent 
successes. He is now in charge 
of the British Legation, which 


Mr. Bowen has reopened under 
the Stars and Stripes, in order 
that all the foreign subjects who 
have sought refuge with him 
may be comfortably and safely 
housed. During the past sum- 
mer, when the revolution had 


brought so many Venezuelans to the verge of starvation, Mr. Rus- 
sel and Mr. Bowen rendered timely aid to the poor of Caracas 


with food and other necessities. 


In many cases this aid was dis- 


tributed to the poor,who came in crowds to the door of the Legation. 




















William W. Russel 


The Secretary of the American Legation, formerly Chargé d’Aftaires at Caracas 


Mrs. Bowen giving Food to the Poor at the Door of 
the American Legation at Caracas 
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MR. E. S. WILLARD’S PRESENTATION OF THE PLAY “THE CARDINAL” 


Act III.—The ‘Cardinal Giovanni de Medici’ (Mr. Willard) refuses to let ‘‘ Filberta’’ (Miss Fealy) sacrifice herself to 
“*Strozzi’’ (Mr. Roe). ‘‘Filberta,’”’ who is the fiancee of the Cardinal’s brother, agrees to marry ‘*Strozzi’’ to 
save her lover’s life; but at the last moment the Cardinal saves her, and thus condemns his own brother 
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Mr. Kelly 


Blocking out the Horse in Clay 


Mr. James E. Kelly at work on his heroic equestrian statue of General Fitz-John Porter, to be placed in Haymarket Square, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


The New Statue of General Fitz-John Porter 


eral Fitz-John Porter, which, when completed, will be 

placed in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the old home of 
General Porter, have been entrusted to Mr. James E. Kelly, the 
well-known sculptor, of New York. The proposal to erect a statue 
to General Porter was made by one of the general’s admirers 
and friends. Thirty thousand dollars were given for the pur- 
pose. The choice of Mr. Kelly to carry out the work, in view 
not only of his prominent position in the art world to-day, but 
on account of his wide experience in this particular field, cannot 
be too highly approved. Beginning with the well-known statuette 
of “Sheridan’s Ride,” most of Mr. Kelly’s work has been done 
through the inspiration of military subjects. Apart from the 
groups representing military scenes, like his “ Cail to Arms,” and 
so on, Mr. Kelly has modelled busts or statuettes of many of the 
most famous civil-war commanders, as well as those of a great 
number of our modern military men of prominence. The field is 
in a sense one that he has made his own, and his success makes 


T'« designing and making of the new heroic statue of Gen- 


him most eminently qualified to carry out the present commission. 
In all his work where it has been a question of modelling an 
equestrian statue Mr. Kelly has accomplished the rare result of 
showing the alliance between the figures without subordinating 
the principal motive of character. In this case the sketch of the 
statue was made and approved by General Porter himself. Short- 
ly before his last illness the general expressed the desire that 
Mr. Kelly, who had already modelled a bust of him, make 
the sketch of him in war-time. ‘This was done, and the sketch 
as drawn was enthusiastically praised by the general. This 
sketch is the one that has been used in developing the finished de- 
sign of the present statue. It is particularly fitting that the old 
home of the genera] should be chosen. It is the one -place of all 
others where the statue should stand. Those who recall the 
bitterness in the army career of General Porter, especially his 
friends, will undoubtedly accept the placing of the statue in this 
place as the most thorough vindication possible in a material way 
of the career of one of our great national heroes. 























THE FUTURE OF NIAGARA 


Few people begin to realize the possibilities of Niagara Falls in commerce even now after the power-house on the American side has proved its practical value. On the Cana- 
dian side another huge plant is under construction, and the chances seem to point to the erection of a series of plants along both banks of the river in the near future. 
This drawing represents both the American and Canadian plants, and on page 31 the reader will find an interesting article on the possibilities of the great falls 
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Type of Descendant of Mound-Builders 











that the mound- builders, like the cliff - dwellers, were 

wiped out in remote times, either by natural causes or 
by superior tribes. The late Professor David Swing advanced the 
theory that their mounds were constructed in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys as refuges in times of flood. Others held that the 
higher mounds were watch-towers, because they often contained no 
remains. It remained for Mr. Harlan I. Smith, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, to announce that the 
Ojibway, or Chippewa, Indians liv- 
ing in the Saginaw Valley of 


Mit: scientists have persisted in the belief, up to this time, 


Descendants of the 
Mound- Builders 














Ojibway Family Group 











marshes and convey the product inland, canoes are used, which 
are different in form and construction from those used by their 
ancestors. Pappooses are still carried on the back, but in baskets 
which the women now make after modern patterns. Women’s clothes 
of cheap prints have replaced the skins of the chase; and the men 
have doffed the coon-skin to rise to the dignity of the “ plug” hat 
of the white trash. Clay pipes have replaced the ornamented 
stone. Among ethnological discoveries, few have been more im- 
portant than these of Harlan I. Smith. They clear away one of 

the great mysteries as to who the 

mound-builders were and what were 





Michigan to-day, are manufactur- 
ing many of the same objects and 
have much of the same culture as 
he exeavated from the mounds 
near which they are living, and 
are, therefore, the descendants cf 
the mound-builders. Further, tra- 
ditions of the Chippewas, he 
affirms, state that in early times 
another people, Sacs and Fox, had 
a great village at the junction of 
the Shiawasse and _ Tittabawasse 
rivers, that the neighboring tribes 
united in a war of extermination 
and destroyed many of the vil- 
lagers, burying them in two large 
known conical mounds. The _ re- 
mainder escaped to Iowa, where 








they like. Their mounds, as is 
clear, from the human skeletons 
found, were graveyards, where war- 
riors were laid with their arms 
ready for the happy hunting- 
grounds, and where the women were 
buried with their pottery and wares, 
ready to keep house in the better 
world. No doubt, when the mystery 
of the mounds of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys is cleared up, 
they will be found to have had a 
similar origin. The mound-building 
peoples found, with prophetic ex- 
actness, the best and most-favored 
spots in the regions where their 
crude civilization developed. The 
roads they built were of little im- 
portance. They made no great thor- 








their descendants still reside. 

The exact location of these 
strangers leaves the Chippewas 
with a clear and ancient title, ex- 
tending back through . the re- 
motest historic times. It is readily conceivable that, as times 
changed and the aborigines came in contact with the whites, their 
culture changed to meet the new conditions and to procure the 
necessaries of life. They abandoned many of their manufactures 
as such products became useless. The chert arrow-points, and the 
rude factories where they were forged as weapons, gave way to 
more modern arms secured by exchange. Pottery-making became 
extinct in the presence of cheap modern utensils of tin or iron, 
readily obtained. So, too, disappeared the spear of the savage, 
stone hammers, knives, hoes, drills, pipes, ornaments, and so on, 

before the advent 





of better = ma- 
terials of the 
whites. To-day 
these people 


gather wild rice 
in almost the 
same manner as 
their forefathers. 
To invade’ the 


The Smith Expedition excavating a Mound 


oughfares, because they did not re- 
quire them, and because the great 
pioneers in road-building—the vast 
herds of buffalo, which were not 
known to them as they were to the Indians, their descendants — 
had not yet shown the way toward possible expansion and devel- 
opment. The-broad paths broken through the forests, across the 
continent, and over the summits of the water-sheds by the buf- 
falo herds, made possible the migration of the mound - building 
tribes, and the Chippewas of the Saginaw Valley in Michigan 
are the direct descendants of these migratory peoples. As has been 
conclusively shown by the discoveries of the American Museum, 
their civilization, apart from the natural changes of environment 
and of contact with new peoples and new conditions, is the same. 
The discovery 
throws new light 
upon a_ little- 
known race, and 
points the way to 
still more im- 
portant research- 
es into the his- 
tory of early 
American peoples. 
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Remains in a Mound Exhumed 





Indian. carrying Pappooses 
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COMMENT 


Conoress will be in session again on Monday next, after 
the holiday recess. With the exception of a few days devoted 
to eulogies on the late Senator McMillan and on some Repre- 
sentatives, the business of legislation can be carried on un- 
interruptedly for the space of two months. Last year at 
this time Congress had the year before it, and it actually 
worked for three months, accomplishing, however, nothing 
more than the passage of the general appropriation bills and 
some crude legislation for the Philippines—for which there 
is now crying need of radical amendment, as its principal 
author, Mr. Lodge, admits. If the spirit of the last session 
prevail in this, we shall have the same fruitless outcome. 
At the same time, a new spirit certainly prevails, and it is 
clear, as we pointed out at the opening of the session, that 
Congress is evidently at the command of the President, ex- 
cept on the great issues, and there is no doubt he can have 
much from the House, the Republican Representatives feel- 
ing grateful to him for re-election, and he is stronger than 
he was in the Senate. The work of the session, therefore, 
begins briskly. The House of Representatives passed the 
Philippine tariff bill before the holiday recess. This bill 
reduces duties from 75 per cent. to 25 per cent. of the Dingley 
rates. The larger rate was established at the last session in 
obedience to the decision of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the insular cases. It is interesting to note that this year 
the Democratic minority has acted more rationally than 
did the Democratic Senators last winter. Then, the objection 
to the Foraker amendment, which granted a reduction of 
50 instead of one of 25 per cent., was opposed by the Demo- 
crats, because they would have nothing but free trade for the 
islands. 





In the Senate, the Committee on the Philippines has 
agreed to report a bill establishing the gold standard in 
the archipelago. Congress was urged to make this provision 
at the last session, but it found the subject difficult, and 
was therefore content to leave bad enough alone. The con- 
sequence is that the insular government lost $1,000,000 dur- 
ing the year on the depreciation of the Mexican dollar, and 
it is to be hoped that the action of the Senate committee 


.for their own particular plucking. 


foreshadows the result in the two Houses. The Cuban reci- 
procity treaty gives so many advantages to the American 
producer and manufacturer that the Senate promises a speedy 
ratification. It is indicative of the President’s power over 
the House that it seems inclined not to insist upon its right 
to pass upon the treaty. - As a matter of fact, the House is 
unanimously of the opinion that changes in taxation cannot 
be effected by a treaty to which the House has not assented. 
In order to save its face, and to gratify the President, who dis- 
putes its constitutional law, and is probably wrong in doing 
so, a suggestion is made that the House pass a bill provid- 
ing for the same reductions of tariff duties on Cuban goods 
as are provided for in the treaty. The House has also 
passed a bill appropriating $500,000 to enforce the Sherman 
act. This was pure demagogy. At first Representative Bart- 
lett, a Democrat, suggested $250,000, and Mr. Hepburn re- 
plied with an amendment making the sum $500,000. It was 
simply a bipartisan race to catch the popular favor which 
it is thought that the President won by his anti-trust 
speeches. On the whole, the President’s leadership seems to 
hold on the subjects that are coming before Congress in which 
its members are rot deeply interested, but the overshadowing 
question, that of trust regulation, remains. Senator Hoar 
has presented the title of a bill, and has vaguely outlined its 
provisions. As we have thought, the Senator is yet very far 
from going as far as the President desires to go, and it is 
clear, so far, that, amiable and even subservient as Congress 
is in its new relations with the President, the majority is 
not inclined to give him his head on the trust question, nor 
on the tariff, nor on the currency. 


The protest of the small body of Gloucester fishermen 
has killed the Hay-Bond reciprocity treaty which promised 
a profitable commerce with Newfoundland—a notable proof 
that Congress is not to follow the President against the op- 
position of certain interests. Still more selfish is the action 
of the owners of coasting-vessels, who were aroused by Con- 
gressman McCall’s suggestion that the navigation laws might 
be suspended for thirty days for the relief of the coal con- 
sumers of the Eastern States. The coastwise trade has cer- 
tainly taken advantage of an opportunity for oppression. 
Freight charges on coal from New York to Boston have been 
made higher than the charges from Glasgow and Liverpool 
to New York. So harsh have been the conditions imposed by 
the New England vessel-owners that one coal-dealer in Salem, 
Massachusetts, found that his cargo from a coal port had cost 
him $3 50 a ton. In consequence, the people who are asking 
for coal, but who cannot afford to enrich the water carriers 
in a single season, are behind Mr. McCall’s request for a 
short suspension of the navigation laws which exclude for- 
eign vessels from our coasting trade. The idea is to increase 
the competition in the carrying trade for the purpose not 
only of bringing down freight, but of increasing the supply 
of coal in the New England ports. To this benevolent move- 
ment the vessel-owners object. They want to keep the victim 
They see an opportu- 
nity for coining the distress of others into money, and 
they insist that Congress shall leave them their pound of 
flesh. The worst of it is that Congress seems inclined to 
accede. The fundamental morality of the doctrine of pro- 
tection and commercialism is that profit is the most sacred 
thing in the world, and that no business interest must be 
touched for the saving of life or for the betterment of the soul. 


The case submitted for the United Mine Workers to the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Arbitration sitting in Scranton was 
not completed quite so quickly as was expected at the time 
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when our last number went to press. Before the commission 
took a recess, however, and adjourned to Tuesday, January 6, 
it had time to hear considerable evidence from the non-union 
workers. For three days the arbitrators were deluged with 
proofs that men who ventured during the recent strike to ex- 
ercise the inalienable constitutional right to sell one’s labor 
when, where, and how one pleases were subjected not only 
to boycotting and terrorizing, but to actual maiming and 
killing. It was shown that after the wife and little children 
of a non-union worker had been chased from their home, the 
house and its contents were destroyed by fire. All the testi- 
mony relating to such outrages will, of course, be set forth by 
the arbitrators in their report, and is likely to have an effect 
upon public opinion for which the strikers are unprepared. 
Those who have watched the proceedings carefully from day 
to day express the belief that Mr. Mitchell and his coadjutors 
have failed to convince the arbitrators that the United Mine 
Workers need either a higher rate of wages or shorter hours 
of labor. More than one company has shown that its average 
payments to miners exceed by a tenth or more the six hundred 
dollars which Mr. Mitchell described as an adequate annual 
wage for a miner, while there was an abundance of evidence 
that, as things are now, the contract miner works only from 
two to six hours a day, and that even the laborers employed 
by a miner seldom, if ever, stay in the mines seven hours. 
On the whole, it looks as if publicity and the rigorous im- 
partial investigation which Mr. Mitchell professed to want are 
unlikely ever again to figure among the demands of American 
labor-unionists. It was the labor leader who insisted, it will 
be remembered, upon arbitration, and he will thus have no 
reason to complain if he is hoist with his own petard. 


We hope that Congress, which has been so swift to provide 
“second salaries for officeholders employed in functions for 
which there is no constitutional warrant, will show itself 
equally expeditious in passing the Army and Navy bills, which 
recent events have proved to be simply indispensable if ade- 
quate preparations are to be made for the national defence 
and for the maintenance of our national policy. We refer, 
of course, to the measure which, by creating a general staff, 
would place our army on a level with the most vigorous mili- 
tary organizations of the European continent, instead of 
leaving it in the disconnected, not to say chaotic condition 
the deplorable results of which were exposed in our late war 
with Spain. Everybody acquainted with the improvements 
in military mechanism made by von Roon, von Moltke, and 
others during the last forty years, knows that a general staff 
represents not only the brains of an army, but also the nerve 
system by which intelligence and volition are telegraphed to 
all parts of the machine. Should we drift into another war 
before a drastic reform has been made in this direction, the 
present Congress will be held to a stern account, for it will 
have sinned not only against light, but in the face of a 
startling warning. 


In view of what has just taken place in the Caribbean, and 
of the contingencies which it: is now plain may confront us 
when we have built the Panama Canal, we take for granted 
that Congress will agree to an appropriation for at least two 
more battle-ships and two more armored cruisers. That is 
not all by any means, however, that the American people 
will expect Congress to do for the navy. Of what use will 
additional war-ships be if there are no officers and men to 
handle them? <A comparative table compiled by Mr. Long, 
late Secretary of the Navy, showed that at the present time 
a first-class American battle-ship has only seventeen officers, 
as against twenty in Germany, twenty-six in France, and 
thirty-three in England. The total strength of officers and 
men of all ranks and ratings in 1900 was in the United States 
only 23,458, against 25,804 in Italy, 26,108 in Japan, 30,386 
in Germany, 39,546 in Russia, 49,775 in France, and 114,880 
in Great Britain. It is true that the English figures include 
marin= infantry, whereas marines are not comprehended in 
the figures for France or the United States. It is certain that 
on the ist of July, 1904, our navy will require upwards of 
600 officers more than are on the register to-day; and they 
will not be forthcoming, simply because Congress has hith- 
erto failed to adopt the urgent proposals of the Navy Depart- 
ment for remedying a grave and growing source of weakness. 
Should a war break out and some of our best ironclads have 
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to lie in harbor uncommissioned for lack of officers and men 
to handle them, our people will know how to place the blame 
exactly where it belongs,—namely, on the shoulders of the 
present Congress. 





Thoroughly to be commended is the resolution introduced 
by Mr. Hepburn in the House of Representatives just before 
the recess, a’resoluticn inviting the Secretary of State to sub- 
mit a detailed report of the expenditures of the Panama Canal 
Commission. The Walker Commission,—so called because 
headed by Admiral Walker,—has expended, it seems, over one 
inillion dollars in the prosecution of its inquiries, and, ac- 
cording to the official information thus far available, nearly 
$700,000 has been disbursed for the pay of officers and em- 
ployees, including the pay of laborers hired in Central Amer- 
ica. In view of the disclosures nade by Senator Morgan, it 
is fitting that every item of this expenditure should be scruti- 
nized by the people’s representatives. Mr. Morgan asserted 
in the Senate that members of the commission had received, 
by way of compensation, one thousand dollars per month for 
a period of two and one-half years, besides all their expenses, 
which were liberally estimated. During that long period they 
had spent, he says, less than eight weeks on the isthmus. 
Under the circumstances, reasonable persons will concur with 
Senator Morgan in thinking that disbursements to be made 
hereafter in connection with the proposed interoceanic water- 
way should not be left to the discretion of the Executive, but 
should be fixed beforehand by Congress. He suggests that 
five thousand dollars a year, the salary of a United States 
Senator, should suffice for a canal commissioner, and that 
the latter should be obliged by law to spend a definite fraction 
of each year on the isthmus, where his supervisory functions 
are ostensibly performed. We must acknowledge that effectual 
precautions of the kind cannot be too promptly taken when we 
call to mind the monstrous wastefulness, to say nothing of 
flagrant embezzlement and bribery, by which the Lesseps Canal 
Company was disabled. If the detailed report which Mr. Hep- 
burn has rightfully demanded shall show that our government 
has evinced a tendency to lavishness in the compensation 
given for even preliminary inquiries, the necessity of provid- 
ing safeguards against future extravagance will be generally 
recognized. 


It is a pity that the reciprocity treaty with Cuba could not 
have been ratified by the Senate before the recess, but we pre- 
sume that the ratification will speedily take place after the re- 
assembling of Congress. The treaty, as signed by President 
Palma, is not so favorable to the United States as Cuba would 
willingly have made it a year ago, nor is it as favorable as the 
draft whieh General Bliss laid before the Havana authori- 
ties. He proposed that, in return for reducing the Dingley 
dues on Cuban products twenty per cent., Cuba should grant 
tariff reductions ranging from fifty to seventy per cent. on 
a long list of articles produced in the United States. The 
largest reduction conceded to any American commodity in the 
treaty, as finally agreed upon, is forty per cent., but, with 
the conceded reductions in our favor, we certainly should be 
able to compete with foreign purveyors for Cuba’s import 
trade, especially when we keep in view our far greater prox- 
imity to the island. An immediate ratification of the treaty 
is most desirable, not only in order to discharge a moral obli- 
gation and to stimulate Cuban industries, but also because 
it is regarded on both sides as a condition precedent to the 
concession of coaling-stations by the insular government. A 
naval and coaling station on the south coast of Cuba is 
urgently needed for the control of that part of the Caribbean 
which adjoins the projected Panama Canal. For the same 
purpose the Venezuelan island of Margarita is almost equal- 
ly essential, and we could not, therefore, suffer Germany or 
any other European power to take possession of it. 


We have formerly referred to the recklessness with which 
both parties in the House of Representatives, vying with 
each other in the effort to conciliate the labor-union vote, 
combined to pass the Fight Hour bill, without any regard to 
its effect on the efficiency of the national defence at a crit- 
ical conjuncture. We suggested that the leaders of the House, 
while shirking their own responsibility, looked forward, prob- 
ably, to an exhibition of more common-sense and forethought 
on the part of the Senate. If such was their expectation, they 
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have not been altogether disappointed. The House bill, it 
may be remembered, prohibited any man engaged on govern- 
ment contract work from laboring more than eight hours a 
day, no matter how he might be willing or eager to spend his 
leisure time. When the bill came up for consideration be- 
fore the Labor Committee of the Senate, representatives of 
the firms engaged in building war- vessels and furnishing 
armor-plate to the United States appeared, and testified that 
they would be unable to do any further work for the govern- 
ment if the conditions prescribed by the House of Representa- 
tives should be embodied in law. 


Fortunately, the Senate Committee has since received an 
object - lesson in the high- handed demonstrations of British 
and German squadrons against Venezuela, the scope of which 
has been, no doubt, materially affected by the presence of the 
large American fleet under Admiral Dewey in the Caribbean. 
In other words, the fact has been driven home to the dullest 
perception that the Monroe doctrine is not worth the paper 
on which it was penned unless we possess a navy strong 
enough to enforce it. There is now not a single patriotic man 
in Congress who has not awakened to the possible significance 
of the huge additions being made to the German navy, and 
who is not keenly alive to the necessity of increasing our own 
war fleet as quickly as possible. To choose such a time for 
depriving ourselves of the services of our native ship-builders 
and armor-plate manufacturers by prescribing intolerable 
conditions would be one of those inexpiable blunders that are 
worse than crimes. The Labor Committee of the Senate has 
shown itself less blind to its duty than was the House. So 
largely has the bill been amended that its scope is limited to 
a very few industries, and an effort has been made to protect 
the manufacturers who are engaged in supplying materials 
to the government. The infringement of a workman’s con- 
stitutional right to spend his leisure time as he pleases has 
also been limited to a provision that only eight hours a day 
shall be given to government work. Even in its amended 
form, however, the bill is objectionable, on the ground that 
it imposes restrictions which might paralyze our means of 
making prompt preparations for national defence in a sudden 
and grave emergency. Luckily the measure, as reported, is 
certain to receive searching discussion in the Senate, and its 
possible bearing on the welfare and safety of the republic will 
not be overlooked. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger moots a ques- 
tion which, beyond a doubt, is ripe for general discussion. Is 
it reasonable or becoming that this great republic, which, as 
the late Mr. Mulhall, the well-known British statistician, 
pointed out, is now considerably richer than the United 
Kingdom, or, in other words, richer than any other nation on 
the globe, should require its President to discharge the mani- 
fold, arduous, and responsible functions of his high office for 
the relatively meagre stipend of $50,000 a year? We call the 
stipend relatively meagre, because the President of the 
French Republic, who is elected for seven years, receives 
$250,000 per annum, and because even the thinly peopled and 
comparatively poverty-stricken Dominion of Canada allots 
$50,000 a year to its Governor-General. Nor should it be 
for a moment overlooked that, by comparison with the Ameri- 
can Chief Magistrate, the President of the French Republie 
and the Governor-General of Canada are mere figure-heads, 
restricted, for the most part, to the stage-business of execu- 
tive headship, the real powers and duties of administration 
being entrusted to a Prime Minister. From one point of 
view, indeed, an American President may be said to have no 
minister at all, for the members of his cabinet, being ac- 
countable, not to the House of Representatives, but to him- 
self alone, and dismissible at his option, might be described as 
private secretaries, unprotected by a civil service law. Presi- 
dent Loubet might go to sleep in the midst of a national 
crisis, for he is not personally responsible for any of the acts 
of the French ministers. His chief function is to entertain. 
The same thing may be said of the Governor-General of 
Canada. Outside of his decorative function, all he has to do 
is to sign the bills that are put before him by his cabinet: 
the hard work of administration is performed by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and his colleagues. Yet, although, under our Con- 
stitution, we hold our Chief Magistrate to a rigorous and ex- 
clusive responsibility, and although we exact from him more 
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than all the work discharged by M. Loubet and Premier 
Combes combined, we pay him only a fifth of the sum deemed 
commensurate with the dignity and services of a President of 
the French Republic. That is to say, having begun by dele- 
gating to our Chief Magistrate powers and duties far ampler 
than belong to any European sovereign, with the exception of 
the Czar of Russia, we proceed by implication to assert that 
the task of guiding the destinies of the United States is less 
onerous, léss momentous, and less deserving of reward than is 
the management of American banks and corporations, not a 
few of which pay their presiding officer a salary equal or 
superior to that of the President of the United States. 


The King has prorogued Parliament for the holidays, which 
are to be protracted until February 17. His speech, which 
was read in the House of Lords, is an attempt at a history of 
the past year, rather than a forecast of the future. One might 
almost call it a budget of regrets and hopes. The most seri- 
ous regret is over the Venezuelan difficulty, and we cannot 
doubt his Majesty’s sincerity when he expresses his sorrow that 
Venezuela’s many sins should have made this action inevi- 
table. He alleges “unjustifiable and arbitrary acts against 
British subjects and property” as the cause of the war, and 
very innocently relates that, finding that Germany had also 
complaints to make, he decided to make common cause with 
Nephew Willy in an attempt to sit upon the South-American 
republic. If the regrets are chiefly about Venezuela, the hopes 
mainly hover over Africa, from the Nile to the Cape. We are 
still left in doubt as to the fate of the so-called “Mad” 
Mullah, who will probably demonstrate that he is very much 
alive, or, if he decides to stay dead, will doubtless drop his 
mantle on the shoulders of an equally “mad” successor, so 
that the rumors of war will.still re-echo among the sands and 
jungles of Somaliland. Roseate hopes for the future of South 
Africa are added, and a string of very pretty compliments 
paid to the angel of peace in the form of Mr. Secretary Cham- 
berlain, whose departure and difficulties we have already en- 
larged upon. There are more hopes about the Anglo-Chinese 
treaty, which is to secure valuable facilities and advantages 
not only for England, but for the world, and the Delhi Durbar 
is made the centre of a new rainbow of promise for India, 
where, by-the-way, an occasional renewal of the Deluge would 
be something of a boon. The King is even optimistic about 
the alliance with Japan, and speaks of Italy as co-operating 
with him in Abyssinia, so that, instead of the splendid iso- 
lation of the past, his Majesty may now boast that he has 
allies to burn. 





Very significant as a symptom of the real motive force in 
the Venezuelan quarrel is the attitude of the German press, 
which has recently been filled with jubilations over the fact 
that the Monroe doctrine has been “blown sky-high” by the 
events at La Guayra and Porto Cabello. This expression is 
echoed by the press of Italy, which is rubbing its hands over 
Uncle Sam’s discomfiture. It is not enough to say that the 
course of events will show that these good people have been 
somewhat forehanded with their self-congratulations; the point 
is that we are thus openly let into the secret of Germany’s true 
feeling; and it is evident that the whole nation is solidly 
ranged beside Kaiser Wilhelm in his determination to blow 
our foreign policy into the air. Kaiser Wilhelm’s distrust of 
the United States. or, rather, his apprehension of danger from 
our commercial and political expansion, is notorious, and has 
been expressed in many speeches and conversations. And there 
cannot be the smallest doubt that Austria and Italy agree 
in this with Germany, and regard our claim to exclude them 
politically from the New World, at the very time when we are 
pushing our way into the affairs of the Old—gaining terri- 
tory in Asia, and even interfering in the domestic concerns of 
Europe, as in Turkey and Roumania,—-as a piece of intol- 
erable arrogance, which must be snubbed at the first oppor- 
tunity. A significant piece of news coming from Germany 
sheds additional light on this attitude of mind. It is well 
known that nearly all the production of Germany is now con- 
trolled by trusts, or, as they are called there, Kartells,—there 
being nearly three hundred in existence. About three-quarters 
of these have now established a “trust of trusts,” with the 
avowed intention of contesting and driving back the “ Amer- 
ican invasion” in the German markets. This is, of course, 
not a mere speculative proposal, but the result of years of bit- 
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ter experience and loss, and the German government, in the 
person of Count Posadowsky, fully sympathizes with the plans 
of the manufacturers. It is easy to see how this persistent 
pressure in Germany itself might inspire a longing to “ blow 
the Monroe doctrine sky-high.” 


A son of the Marquis de Rudini is on his way to South 
America to search for El Dorado, or, perhaps he himself would 
say, to open up the El Dorado he has already found. He 
assures the world at large, and the Brazilian government in 
particular, that the Acre syndicate has no political purpose 
whatever, but is merely a company which has great faith 
in the wealth of that country, and is anxious to develop it 
commercially, not only on Bolivian, but also on Brazilian ter- 
ritory. He suggests that the best way to prove there are no 
ulterior designs upon Brazil in the Acre venture would be 
for the Bolivian syndicate to absorb some large and valuable 
concessions adjoining the Acre region, but which lie in what 
is indisputably Brazilian jurisdiction. We confess that we 
fail to see how this could reassure Brazil. She fears an at- 
tack on the sovereignty of the South-American republics, 
through the concession made by Bolivia, and to put certain 
territories of her own into the same position of menaced sov- 
ereignty hardly seems to us to be the most likely way to re- 
move the fears of Brazil. However, the Marquis Carlo de 
Rudini is hopeful that he will be able to put the whole ques- 
tion before Brazil in a light so roseate that all her objections 
will vanish away, and he incidentally reveals the fact that he 
himself is the concessionary of certain valuable territories 
near Acre, but within the limits of Brazil. He is trying to 
bring about a merger with Sir Martin Conway, Mr. Whitridge, 
and the Acre syndicate. He even hopes to build roads and 
railways from the hidden treasure-house of Acre to the Ma- 
deira River, whence steamboats can carry its boundless ran- 
soms down the Amazon to the ocean. The young marquis has 
a vision of immense fortunes to be gained in Bolivian cattle, 
rubber, gold, diamond mines, and so forth, with which his El 
Dorado is liberally stuffed. In this context, it is interesting 
to recall the present attitude of Italy towards Venezuela, and 
the exultation of the Italian press that the Monroe doctrine 
is an exploded fiction, a ghost that has been laid. 


Recent advices from Spain are more reassuring. After 
a series of cabinet crises, a ministry has just been formed 
which, it is agreed on all hands, bids fair to be stable and 
enduring. Spain needs a Waldeck-Rousseau to combine the 
strong and able men of all parties in a ministry of talent; but 
in the mean time a condition of relative tranquillity seems 
fairly assured. We are also informed that the young King 
is toning down, or, to quote the words of our new ambassador 
to Austria, Mr. Bellamy Storer, has “acquired a repose of 
manner,” which he apparently was much in need of during 
the first months of his reign. Mr. Storer also vouches for 
the fact that Alfonso has not “gone back on his mother,” as 
Scotty Briggs said of Buck Fanshawe, or, if we remember 
rightly, “has not shaken his mother,” was the exact phrase 
used. A warm tribute to the character and qualities of the 
Queen Mother is paid by the same high authority, who calls 
her “one of the best sovereigns Spain has had for centuries.” 
Meanwhile the King’s cousin has been arrested in a gam- 
bling-hall, and has retorted by challenging the prefect who 
caused his arrest. This opens up a picture of alarming pos- 
sibilities for a distinguished official within our own city 
limits: Suppose that Mr. Doe, should that elusive gentle- 
man be captured, were to reply by sending his seconds to Mr. 
Jerome, or that the big chief were to favor our Mayor with a 
like attention! But then the good sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
opposes martial challenges between individuals, though still 
tolerating much the same kind of thing between nations. Mr. 
Storer is responsible for the statement that a very amicable 
feeling for the United States is not a remote possibility in 
Spain, and that already there is far less ill-will towards us 
in the peninsula than might be reasonably expected. We wish 
the new ministry good luck, and hope the young King will 
continue to cultivate that repose of manner which befits the 
figure-head of a state, however gay and wicked he may feel 
inside. 


A very high authority on international law, and especially 
on the significance and the reach of the Monroe doctrine, has 
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given us his opinion on the request of the allies that the Presi- 
dent act as arbitrator between them and Venezuela. His 
name, if we might mention it, would carry conviction to most 
minds. He takes the ground that the President ought never 
to act as arbitrator in any dispute in which that doctrine is 
involved. The reason is that this country must always be a 
party in interest in any such controversy, and it is a 
fundamental rule of legal ethics that one must not be a 
judge in one’s own case. When a. South-American coun- 
try, like Venezuela, is embroiled with a European power, 
there is always danger, until the controversy is settled, 
that the United States will be brought into the 
quarrel. Even after judgment is rendered, this danger 
must continue. If, for example, in such a case as the attack 
of the allies upon Venezuela, the President, acting as arbitra- 
tor, should decide in favor of the South-American couniry, 
he cou:d not escape the suspicion that he was moved by mo- 
tives different from those which should govern a judge. The 
defeated parties would almost inevitably feel that he had been 
moved by his sympathy for the American party to the con- 
troversy, and that his judgment had been warped by the con- 
sciousness of his assumed duty to protect the American power 
from the slightest injustice. 


The consciousness that such a suspicion existed would 
make the President quick to scent injustice. Such a sus- 
picion of his motives, although it is not incompatible with 
perfect honesty, is harmful to a judge, and is properly dreaded 
by him. It is a suspicion which the President ought not to 
invite, and which the country, if it saw that it was inevita- 
ble, would not like to have him invite. Again, if the judgment 
should be in favor of the claimants, and they were thereby 
authorized to proceed to the collection of their claims, we 
might soon be placed in a false position.’ It is one thing for 
us to stand by and say to a European power: “ You may fight 
out your quarrel with this American nation, but you must 
not take from it its territory ”; and it is quite another thing 
to say, as judge: “ Your debt is just, but you shall not employ 
the uttermost power of war and conquest for its collection.” 
Would not the creditor power then be justified in responding: 
“You say, as judge, that our claim is just, but you threaten 
to become an ally of the judgment debtor, and prevent our 
collection of the debt if, in order to do so, we find it necessary 
to go beyond the limit of compulsion which you have set; in 
that case, the only just course for you to pursue is to guar- 
antee the collection?” The course of wisdom, then, is to avoid 
the imputation upon our honor, or the pecuniary responsi- 
bility, by keeping clear of the quarrel until our own interests 
compel our intervention. The proposed intervention is ex- 
cusable on no other ground than that our interests are affected. 
Therefore, in every controversy between a European and a 
South-American power, we are liable to become a party, and 
one who may become a party in an action is necessarily 
barred from being a judge. 


The folly of England’s alliance with Germany has been 
striking. There is no doubt in well-informed circles that 
Germany has sought to test the disposition of this country, 
and to discover the extent to which we can be led away from 
our insistence upon the Monroe doctrine. It is true that the 
German Emperor has recognized the validity of our rule 
that no European power shall permanently occupy new Amer- 
ican territory; but he is eager to know if that is our real limit, 
and if we will always defend even that assertion. He shrewd- 
ly obtained the aid of England in this enterprise. On the 
other hand, the statesmen of Great Britain are convinced 
that it is for their interest, and especially for the interest of 
the Dominion of Canada, that the Monroe doctrine shall 
be upheld against Continental Europe, and that it shall mean 
much more than we have declared it to mean. For example: 
England would have us assert that no European power shall 
be permitted to take, or to occupy, a South-American state 
on invitation of the people of that state. To that extent our 
own official utterances have not yet gone. When, therefore, 
we consider England’s enormous interest in maintaining the 
integrity of the Monroe doctrine, and the comparatively 
paltry nature of the claims of its citizens against Vene- 
zuela, and even of the slights suffered by British marines, 
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the alliance with Germany is seen to be a folly which demands 
explanation. 


Not only does this alliance of Germany and England 
endanger English interests on this continent, but it is 
incongruous; it is opposed to the policy of the government, 
and it threatens to overturn what British administrations 
have been working for during more than a score of years. 
It is not probable, of course, that great harm will result from 
the affair to endanger the growing friendship between the 
two nations, but trained statesmen would have avoided the 
possibility of arousing popular distrust in this country, or 
of joining England with Germany in American imaginations. 
That the alliance is radically opposed to British policy, and 
to English sentiment, which is thoroughly loyal to this coun- 
try, is shown by the outbreaks of criticism in Parliament 
and in the press. The whole affair is so strange, as well as 
foolish, that it is necessary to find the explanation for it be- 
low the surface. The truth is, as we have good reason to be- 
lieve, that the primary responsibility rests upon the King. 
He was persuaded by his nephew, the Emperor, that the alli- 
ance could not involve him with this country; he was made 
to feel “like doing something”; he committed the nation; 
and Mr. Balfour’s government has attempted to help him out. 
This was folly on Mr. Balfour’s part, a folly that cut two 
ways, for, not only does it endanger friendly relations with 
the United States, it comes dangerously near being an un- 
constitutional recognition of the King’s right to govern. The 
German Emperor’s influence with his uncle is great, and in the 
direction of inducing him to assert himself, and Mr. Balfour 
was caught napping when he permitted the Emperor to pre- 
vail in this Venezuelan affair. For the sake of the King and 
of the Conservative party, Mr. Baliour ought to see to it that 
this does not happen again. 


We are accustomed to look upon the Chinese as a race of 
very inferior mental and moral endowment: indeed, the popu- 
lar opinion of them among the white races is that they are not 
very far removed, in the scale of being, from the higher ani- 
mals. Now and again something happens to disturb our fixed 
ideas on this subject. We read some wise aphorism from Con- 
fucius, or come upon a Chinese poem instinct with delicate 
emotion, or are set wondering by some Chinese speech or 
essay in our periodical literature. Wu Ting-Fang, the emi- 
nent ambassador of the Celestial Empire to this country, has 
done much to give us a truer conception of the mental and 
moral quality of his countrymen, and in his own person he 
is a striking witness to the error of our general notions. In 
the January number of Harper’s Maaazine he writes a pol- 
ished and dignified article, full of: quiet, deep wisdom. He 
claims that in intellectual endowment the Chinese are not in- 
ferior to any other people in the world. Only, their way of 
looking at life is different from that of Western peoples. As 
Aristotle said, man’s natural and universal aim is happiness: 
it is in the means that we are generally mistaken, not in the 
end. The Chinese aim at happiness, just as the Americans do. 
The two peoples try to attain to it by utterly divergent roads, 
and Wu Ting-Fang clearly points out the divergence. The 
Americans believe it is to be reached by way of a feverish ac- 
tivity, in work and in play; the Chinese, by content and repose. 
Which is the happier nation? asks the writer. We are almost 
persuaded by his argument that China is, and a doubt rises 
up in the mind as to whether we in our Western world have 
not, after all, taken the wrong road. But we are quickly reas- 
sured. We know that, in a general way, our course is surely 
marked out for us by original temperament and natural en- 
vironment—a combination which some call destiny—and that 
we could follow no other. The same is true for the Chinese. 
But the point we wish to make here is that a nation which 
knows how to be happy—that is, a nation which, by the proper 
use of such free will as it has in the matter, adequately fulfils 
its destiny—is worthy of respect and consideration. 


How far is a man justified in turning the imperative neces- 
sities of his neighbors into his own exceptional pecuniary 
profit? Sometimes this is an academie question, so-called; 
to-day it is a practical one. If there is anything that folks 
need this winter more than anything else it is fuel. But be- 
cause they need it co much, prices creep up, and up, and up. 
The mine-owners say it costs them but little more than in the 
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past; the transportation companies declare they are getting 
no more out of it; the dealers, as a rule, asseverate that their 
cwn profits are but pitiful. Still, somewhere in the transit 
from mine to bin there are mysterious accretions of cost, un- 
til the best mathematics the luckless buyer can muster will 
figure nothing but that in the windings of the journey a spe- 
cial and extraordinary profit is made to trickle into some- 
body’s pocket. Buyers mildly protest, with no wurse word than 
“robber ”; but they are told that this is the natural working 
of the law of supply trade. Scarcity of supply, excess of de- 
mand, rising prices-—these go together as water flowing over 
the cliffs of Niagara clouds the river below in spray. Does 
a lucky or foresighted man succeed in winning a few extra 
thousands of dollars out of his countrymen who must keep 
warm in their houses—or their shops? He is part of the order 
of the universe, and his gains are decreed by the laws which 
govern the movement of all human affairs—possibly the move- 
ment of the planets. He would display idiocy and defy des- 
tiny were he to give up or refuse these exceptional gains 
and content himself with modest profits. This is the tide, 
taken at the flood, which may lead him to fortune. And 
yet,—there was a plain man in a New England town who said 
No. He had a different idea. Coal was scarce, to be sure; 
prices might be made high, and the profits were tempting. 
But he did not see his way clear to take them. He would do 
the best he could with his townspeople. They should have 
their coal, as far as he could supply them, at a moderate ad- 
vance, no greater than the usual profit. He couldn’t make 
up his mind to excessive gain forced out of the dire need of 
the community. Possibly he was an idiot, blind to his own 
opportunity. Even so, it is more cheery to believe that he 
may have been ahead of his time, and that he was trying to 
realize in present practice a principle that will yet govern the 
world of trade more certainly than the law of supply and 
demand—the principle that business will be better off when 
human beings are treated as human beings, and not as so many 
opportunities for making more money when they‘ get into a 
tight place. 


President Wilson of Princeton is afraid neither of trusts, 
nor of Jabor unions, nor of too much concentration of govern- 
ment. “TI believe,” he says, “in the utmost freedom of com- 
bination in a free country. There is no people so able to 
form combinations as the American people. We are born 
lawyers. There is no race that produces a people who are so 
capable of self-government, because there is an inborn sense 
of the power of combination.” Dr. Wilson has the advantage 
of some observers in that he not only reads the newspapers, 
but has studied and written American history. To forecast 
the future, it is necessary to know the past. Dr. Wilson is 
pretty good authority on the past of the American people, 
and ought to be reasonably well qualified to guess what is 
going to be good for them. 





Mr. Kipling and the Iondon Times between them can 
give effective expression to any cpinion on which they agree. 
They have agreed in thinking ill of the British-German part- 
nership to coerce Venezuela, and Mr. Kipling has put their 
common sentiment in verse, which the Times has published. It 
is good verse, worth reading—and probably worth cabling— 
for its own sake as verse. As politics, it is at least candid. 
Mr. Kipling seems not to care who knows that he is out of 
humor with the Germans. He makes his rowers of the Brit- 
ish war-galley say: 

Look south, the gale is scarce o’erpast 
That stripped and laid us down 


When we stood forth, but they stood fast 
And prayed to see us drown. 


The dead they mocked are scarcely cold; 
Our wounds are bleeding yet; 

And ye tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt! 


This is rough speech, and rougher follows. When we remem- 
ber that English is a mother-tongue of the German Emperor, 
it is conceivable that feelings have been hurt in Berlin. 





Tt is a solemn truth—a truth universally recognized and 
long since beyond palliation or denial, that the facilities for 
hauling the working-people of New York back and forth be- 
tween their residences and the places of their employment 
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are inadequate. Everybody thinks so who tries to get down 
town before nine o’clock in the morning, or up town after five 
in the afternoon, or tries to get from Brooklyn and home 
again, or reads the newspapers, or sees the public vehicles go 
by in the “rush hours.” Things are bad enough in good 
weather when all our means of transportation are at their 
best; and in times of snow and ice, when there is bad going, 
they are so bad as to make news faster than the papers can 
print it. The community is fully alive to its hardships, and 
earnest in procuring any abatement that is possible. The 
Mayor and most of the branches of the city government, the 
Merchants’ Association, the Citizens’ Union, members of other 
organizations, the newspapers and the people who write let- 
ters to them, are all bent on the amelioration of existing 
hardships. All propositions take’one of two forms. They 
either suggest that the elevated and surface railroads shall 
put on more cars, or that travel shall be a little better dis- 
tributed through the day. The roads think they are running 
all the cars they can possibly manage. It looks as though 
they were doing their best, but appearances sometimes mis- 
lead, and it is possible that vigorous stimulation may result 
in getting better service out of them than their officers believe 
them capable of rendering. They are asked to perform the 
impossible. Perhaps they can’t, but certainly they won’t unless 
it is urgently expected of them. As for the other remedy—the 
better distribution of travel—that is being applied by such 
individuals as can apply it. Workers who can go up town at 
four, go at four, and go comfortably. Nobody waits until five 
or six unless he must. One correspondent suggests that 
whereas now a great number of stores and offices open at 
nine and close at five, it would help matters if half of them 
opened at 8.45 and closed at 4.45. It might help a little. So 
it would help if more of the city’s work was done at night 
and less in the daytime. But nothing is going to help very 
much until the tunnel is opened. Those of us who survive 
the next five months will see a better state of things, for the 
summer excdus comes with June, and the tunnel may be 
working by October. 


Dr. Lorenz, unless he changes his plans, will sail this week 
for England on his way home. He has had a wonderful visit 
in this country, which he has traversed from ocean to ocean, 
making himself everywhere welcome by works of skill and 
mercy, by kind acts and kind words, by ready appreciation of 
hospitality, and indefatigable willingness not only to do what 
he could to relieve suffering, but to teach his methods, as far 
as possible, to our surgeons. He seems to have pleased every 
one with whom he has come in contact, and especially to have 
quite won the members of’ his own profession, who have noth- 
ing but admiration and good words for him. His visit will 
undoubtedly have an effect here on the treatment of the dis- 
locations to which he has chiefly devoted himself, but the im- 
pression the layman gets from reading about his operations 
is that it is one thing to know how he does his wonders, and 
quite another thing to imitate him. His method is simple, 
but the strength and the skill with which he applies it are 
both prodigious, and have been acquired by years of prac- 
tice. Still, to show that a thing can de done is two-thirds 
of the battle. What a surgeon from Vienna can do, surgeons 
in America will do: it is only a matter of time. If Dr. 
Lorenz comes back next year, as he suggests, that will be so 
much gain. His inexhaustible good-will is his most sig- 
nificant characteristic. He seems to have the real missionary 
spirit: to be desirous to go where he can do the most good. 
He is the more likely to come back here because the field 
is so great and the laborers so hospitable to new ideas. 


The American Methodists undertook to raise a Twentieth 
Century Thankoffering Fund of twenty million dollars, and 
have succeeded. Dr. Edmund M. Mills, who was detailed to 
take charge of the work, gave out a week ago that the money 
would all be subscribed by the last day of the year. Nearly 
cight millions is to be used for educational purposes. An- 
other eight millions will go to pay church debts, and is ex- 
pected to pay them all. A million and a half is to be set 
aside as a fund for aged and infirm ministers, and, appar- 
ently, another large sum is to be devoted to hospitals. Among 
the contributors, Dr. Wells says, are “many wealthy sons of 
Methodist ministers, one giving $400,000, an amount which it 
would have taken his father a thousand years to earn in the 
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service of the Church.” The statistics of the wealth of the 
sons of Methodist ministers would probably make interesting 
reading. They don’t all get rich, but most of them get a good 
education, sound moral training, and a better than average 
chance to inherit the earth. Doubtless they acquire their full 
share of it. 


Mr. Charles Francis Adams, who does not mind speaking 
unexpected thoughts when he has them to speak, has been 
telling his friends in Charleston that the fathers built the 
civil war into the Constitution when they framed it. They 
could not reconcile State sovereignty and national sover- 
eignty, so they put them both in, and started them on their 
long journey. Some of them foresaw the result; some didn’t. 
They did the best they could do. With consummate skill, 
says Mr. Adams, they proposed a contradiction in terms 
—a divided sovereignty. But sovereignty had to be some- 
where. “From the moment the fathers sought to divide the 
indivisible the result was written on the wall. ... As I read 
the record and understand the real facts, in case of direct 
and insoluble issue between sovereign State and sovereign na- 
tion between 1788 and 1861, every man was not only free to 
decide for himself, but had to decide for himself; and which- 
ever way he decided he was right. The Constitution gave 
him two masters. Both he could not serve, and the average 
man decided which to serve in the light of sentiment, tradi- 
tion, and environment.” It was an irrepressible conflict, as 
Mr. Seward said. This generation easily takes that view of 
it. It was settled, Mr. Adams thinks, by steam and electri- 
city, and not until 1861 had these instruments become so ser- 
viceable to man as to make him equal to the unprecedented 
task then undertaken and accomplished. Before that time, 
the Southern Confederacy, if it had attempted to secede, must 
have succeeded. This last is an interesting Adams opinion 
which is open to amiable academic discussion, but the former 
conelusion—that there was little to choose between the legal 
argument of the North and the legal argument of the South 
will excite few denials from persons less than fifty years old. 


In scanning the list of the dead for the year 1902 there 
are not many names that stand out distinct and monumental. 
Of such. in the light of the present, are these: Cecil Rhodes, 
Rudolf Virchow, Zola, Thomas B. Reed, and Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner. Rhodes, whatever his methods may have been, 
ethically appraised, was a statesman with an imagination and 
an empire-builder; Virchow was a benefactor of his race, vast- 
ly prolonging man’s life and happiness by his scientific dis- 
coveries; Zola, both as a story-teller and as a citizen of France, 
revealed a passion for truth which was great compared with 
that of most of his French contemporaries; Reed had an in- 
tellectual and ethical equipment comparable to his physical 
superiority over most men of his time, and he lived long 
enough to know that his place was secure in the list of great 
parliamentarians; and Gardiner was, in the opinion of some, 
the greatest of historians next to Gibbon and Thucydides. If 
the boys of the English-reading world were to vote as to the 
death of the year causing the most irreparable loss, it is not 
certain whether their verdict would not fall on G. A. Henty’s 
name. Of men who had lived so long as to be forgotten, and 
yet who once were famous as poets, we gave one to the list-—- 
Thomas Dunn English—and Great Britain the other—Phillip 
James Bailey. Of men of letters prematurely taken off we 
mourn Frank Norris; the Seotch, George Douglass Brown— 
the former’s T'he Octopus and the latter’s The House with the 
Green Shutters marking them as men potentially great. Of 
editors, the brilliant and mordant Godkin of The Nation 
and the sane and conservative Scudder of The Atlantic have 
read their last proof and penned their last exhortation. Two 
of Great Britain’s most loyal and serviceable diplomats— 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Lord Pauncefote — have been 
promoted to heavenly courts. Our naval list is much less 
rich in valor, intellectuality, and a lofty sense of duty by the 
premature death of Admiral Sampson. The world of art 
misses the living presence of B. Constant, J. G. Vibert, Tissot, 
and Mesdag, and the Christian Church mourns prelates and 
preachers as notable as Cardinal Ledochowski, Archbishops Cor- 
rigan, Feehan, and Croke, Bishop William Taylor, and Doctors 
Talmage, Newman Hall, and Joseph Parker, and Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, while American Jewry mourns Chief - Rabbi 
Joseph Jacob, a leader among its people. 
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Germany and South America 


Tue Berlin Foreign Office has given our 
government assurances that Germany has 
no intention of acquiring territory in South 
America at the expense of Venezuela. No- 
body disputes the present sincerity of those 
assurances. To-day Germany, single-handed, 
is not strong enough at sea to carry out, 
against the wishes of the United States, any 
project of territorial aggrandizement in the 
quarter named. Neither would England 
countenance such a project; a disclosure of 
it would cause her promptly to withdraw 
her squadron from the Caribbean, just as 
in 1861 she recalled her war-ships from 
Vera Cruz when she learned that Na- 
poleon III., with whom she had previously 
co-operated, had in view the conquest of 
Mexico. 

For the moment, therefore, neither the Latin- 
American republics nor the upholders of the 
Monroe doctrine have anything to fear, ex- 
cept the establishment or confirmation of a 
precedent that may have dangerous conse- 
quences hereafter. What position the Ger- 
man government may take a dozen or fifteen 
years hence, when, by means of the vast 
sums already appropriated, her navy shall 
have been enormously increased, is an en- 
tirely different question. No one can doubt 
that the attitude of the German gov- 
ernment toward South America _ will 
then be shaped by what it believes to be 
the interests and wishes of the German 
people. 

It is, therefore, a matter of deep interest 
and grave importance to forecast what those 
interests and wishes are likely to be, and 
to this end it will be obviously useful to 
mark what they are even now. As it hap- 
pens, a good deal of light has been thrown 
quite recently on both these points by two 
publications, namely, a letter addressed to 
President Roosevelt by Mr. Emory G. White, 
an acknowledged authority on South-Amer- 
ican affairs, and an article contributed to 
Die Zukunft, the most influential weekly 
published in the German tongue, by Maxi- 
milian Harden, who, as the readers of 
Busch’s book are well aware, was one of 
Bismarck’s most devoted henchmen, and 
who, since his patron’s death, has been a 
zealous advocate of Bismarckian ideas. Be- 
ing at the head of a business house which 
has extensive connections throughout South 
America, and having personally resided 
for several years in Spanish - Ameri- 
can republics, Mr. White is qualified to 
testify as to the extraordinary influence 
acquired by Germans in those countries, an 
influence by no means limited to commercial 
and financial affairs. He points out that in 
Chile, for example, where, ten years ago, 
most of the foreign trade was in the hands 
of the English, and where English banks 
predominated, it is now recognized by the 
English themselves that they must retreat 
and surrender most of Chile’s commerce to 
Germany. To-day, moreover, the German 
banks are far the strongest in that republic, 
and, practically, control the financial sit- 
uation and the mines. 

Nor is this all. The German General 
Koerner was placed at the head of the 
Chilian army, after the civil war which 
brought about the downfall of President Bal- 
maceda, and the result is that not only the 
army, but the navy has been, to a large ex- 
tent, reorganized on German principles. In 
Argentina also the Germans are gradually 
ousting the English from the position of 
ascendency which the latter formerly oc- 
cupied, while in Brazil the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul is virtually a German colony, 
so far as the dominant element of the popu- 
lation is concerned. Mr. White computes 
that already in South America the German- 
speaking inhabitants number nearly a mill- 
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ion, and they are rapidly increasing. He 
further testifies that the political and finan- 
cial influence acquired by Germans is per- 
sistently used to discriminate against 
representatives of the United States. The 
Germans in South America, he says, laugh 
at the Monroe doctrine, and make no secret 
of their belief that Emperor William will go 
on elsewhere, as he has done in Venezuela, 
under the pretext of collecting a debt, and, 
if he refrains from annexing territory, will 
virtually hold Latin-American republics in 
his grasp by means of mortgages which they 
are unable to discharge. According to Mr. 
White, the demonstration against Venezuela 
was artfully contrived to discover how far 
the United States would permit foreign 
powers to go in the coercion of minor 
American commonwealths; and, through 
the personal influence exercised by Em- 
peror William over his uncle, King Ed- 
ward VII., the British Foreign Office was 
persuaded to serve as a cat’s- paw in the 
business. 

Such is the evidence given by a trust- 
worthy American citizen who thoroughly 
knows the countries about which he testifies. 
From his exposition of the magnitude which 
German interests have already attained in 
South America, we can infer what they are 
likely to become a dozen or fifteen years 
hence. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Maximilian 
Harden, and note how those interests und 
their relation to the Monroe doctrine are re- 
garded by intelligent and patriotic men in 
Germany. After quoting Captain Mahan to 
the effect that the Monroe doctrine is anti- 
quated, Mr. Harden asserts that it was 
practically renounced when our government 
undertook to interfere with European 
spheres of influence. He thinks that he finds 
examples of interference in our violent seiz- 
ure of the Spanish West Indies, and of the 
Philippines, in our participation in the expe- 
dition against China, and in Secretary Hay’s 
note with reference to the Roumanian Jews. 
He accuses President Roosevelt of reserving 
to himself the right to poach on the Old 
World, while refusing to Europe the priv- 
ilege of doing a little poaching in the 
New. 

Under the circumstances, he contends that 
Germany, instead of bowing and scraping 
before Uncle Sam, should say right out that 
she looks upon the Monroe doctrine, not as 
binding, but as exploded. The doctrine 
should be buried, he says, and, if the United 
States are unwilling to acquiesce in the in- 
terment, they may expect to have a war 
upon their hands sooner or later. That Mr. 
Harden is not the only German who looks 
forward to such a contingency may be in- 
ferred from the fact that in 1896, when Mr. 
White went to Venezuela, he found that a 
German army engineer, Baron von Steuben, 
had undertaken to travel all over South 
America on a map-making tour. Mr. White 
adds that Germany now has in her posses- 
sion maps on which are noted all the 
points of strategic value on the South- 
American Continent. It is well known 
also that, as lately as last summer, Em- 
peror William sent his gunboat Falke up 
the Amazon River for reconnoitering pur- 

ses. 

We have thought it worth while to set 
forth this concurrent and cumulating testi- 
mony from very different sources in order 
to indicate how large German interests in 
South America already are, and what po- 
litical deductions are likely to be drawn from 
them when the German government shall be 
able, or think itself able, to draw them with 
impunity. Only blind men would disregard 
such warnings. The first duty to the nation 
is to build and maintain a navy equal at 
least in size and strength of that of the Ger- 
man Empire. 









The President as Arbitrator 


At the hour when we write it is uncer- 
tain whether President Roosevelt will ac- 
cept the proposal made by Great Britain 
and Germany that he shall act as arbi- 
trator in the controversy pending between 
them and Venezuela, or whether the two 
European powers will ultimately acquiesce 
in his suggestion that the amount and valid- 
ity of the claims against the South-Amer- 
ican republic shall be referred to the inter- 
national tribunal at The Hague. The fact 
that Venezuela was not represented at the 
Peace Conference, and did not sign the re- 
sultant Convention, does not, of course, pre- 
clude the adoption of the plan of settlement 
favored by our State Department, for the 
Convention itself provides that the juris- 
diction of the permanent court created by 
it may be extended to controversies between 
signatory and non-signatory powers, if both 
parties agree. It is understood that the 
real objection of the Berlin and London 
Foreign Offices to such a disposition of the 
case is the apprehension that President 
Castro might pay but scant deference to the 
decision of The Hague tribunal, and that, 
consequently, the unpleasant business of 
coercion would have to be resumed. Both 
Great Britain and Germany, on the other 
hand, profess to be convinced that the 
Venezuela Executive would feel himself 
morally constrained to comply with a de- 
cision rendered by the President of the 
United States. 

There are obvious reasons for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reluctance to discharge the function 
of arbitrator. In the first place, American 
citizens have claims against the Caracas 
government, and our Chief Magistrate 
would naturally prefer -that some third 
party should undertake the task of pro- 
pounding principles in the application of 
which American claimants would be inter- 
ested. 

To the extent to which such interests 
exist our own government is virtually in- 
vited to play the part of judge in its own 
case. There is, indeed, no doubt that this 
objection would be gladly waived by Vene- 
zuela, and that President Castro, who has 
already clothed the United States minister 
at Caracas with. full powers to act as arbi- 
trator, would exhibit at least as much confi- 
dence in that minister’s superior, the Presi- 
dent of the American Commonwealth. It 
is, then, perfectly evident that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s assumption of the réle of arbitrator 
would be satisfactory to all the parties to 
the controversy, and we suppose that, sooner 
than witness a prolonged war between the 
European claimants and Venezuela, and face 
the awkward complications that may grow 
out of such a contest, his fellow-countrymen 
would prefer to see their Chief Magistrate 
take upon himself the unwelcome duties of 
an arbitrator. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
even if the proposal to make Mr. Roosevelt 


arbitrator is accepted, delicate and _per- 
haps protracted negotiations would have to 
take place before all the details of the case 


to be submitted are agreed vpon by the 
parties to the controversy. Mr. Balfour 
said in the House of Commons, just before 
the adjournment of Parliament, that Eng- 
land had not entered upon a mere debt- 
collecting expedition, but desired to secure 
reparation for wrongs suffered by British 
subjects in their persons as well as prop- 
erty at the hands of Venezuelan govern- 
ments, and to obtain reasonable safeguards, 
if possible, against the repetition of such 
offences. 

The German Foreign Office has made 
a similar declaration, and demands an 
apology for the indignities to which the 
family of its diplomatic representative was 





subjected when the news that Venezuelan 
war-vessels had been seized and sunk at La 
Guayra reached Caracas, and provoked a 
riot in that capital. On his part, President 
Roosevelt will, no doubt, require as a con- 
dition precedent to his performance of the 
part of arbitrator, an agreement that, as 
soon as the case to be submitted to him 
has been made up, if not earlier, the so- 
called war blockade of Venezuelan seaports 
shall cease, and European war-ships shall be 
withdrawn from Venezuelan waters. We 
take for granted that all these things will 
be done in good faith, and with all possible 
celerity, though a certain amount of time 
may be needed for the arrangement of the 
form of procedure. This preliminary busi- 
ness will be complicated, and to a certain 
extent delayed, by the fact that France, 
Italy, and Holland have a right to ask that 
the claims of their subjects, as well as those 
of British and German subjects, shall fall 
within the scope of one and the same arbi- 
tration. 

Assuming that all preliminary and inci- 
dental arrangements are promptly made, 
that detailed inquiries into the validity and 
amount of all claims submitted have been 
conducted by qualified persons appointed by 
Mr. Roosevelt, and that the President, en- 
lightened by their researches, has rendered 
his decision, we must still regard this solu- 
tion of the Venezuelan imbroglio as only 
tentative and provisional. For, suppose 
that Venezuela should fail to conform to the 
terms of the award on the plea of her ina- 
bility to do so. It should be borne in mind 
that the pecuniary resources of the Caracas 
government are very scanty. If to-day she 
were called upon to pay interest on the 
cost of the railways built with German and 
British capital, she could with perfect 
honesty reply non possumus. But, it may 
be asked, why should not a receiver of her 
customs duties be appointed in the interests 
of those foreign creditors whose claims are 
adjudged valid by the arbitrator? The an- 
swer is that, in the first place, the Caracas 
government depends upon those customs 
duties to defray the cost of internal admin- 
istration; and, in the second place, as things 
are now, even the ,whole of those duties 
would represent but a meagre revenue. In 
1889 the value of the republic’s imports 
was but $61,000,000, and the imports are 
now said to be less than half what they 
were in the year named. To provide inter- 
est and a sinking-fund for the purpose of 
restoring all the money invested by British 
and German subjects in Venezuela would 
require the surrender of all the customs 
dues to a receiver for an almost indefinite 
period. 

If that receiver were a foreigner, it is ob- 
vious that Venezuela would be practically re- 
duced to the ignominious position of Egypt. 
If, on the other hand, the receiver were an 
American citizen appointed by Mr. Roose- 
velt, Venezuela would find herself in a posi- 
tion analogous to that occupied by Cuba 
during our military occupation of that 
island. There would be this difference, how- 
ever, that the task of the receiver would 
stretch over a far longer term. 

Nobody can blame Mr. Roosevelt for 
shrinking, as he doubtless does, from the 
assumption of the rélé of arbitrator, fore- 
seeing, as he must, that he may be called 
upon to assure the execution of the judg- 
ment that he renders. It is possible, how- 
ever, and certainly desirable, that some 
firm of American bankers, if assured of the 
continued good offices of our State Depart- 
ment, might undertake the payment of 
Venezuela’s debts, when these have been 
judicially defined, on condition that an 
agent of their own shall be installed as re- 
ceiver of a considerable proportion of the 
Venezuelan customs. 
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Good Resolutions 


It was about this time of year that peo- 
ple, who were young fifty years ago, used 
to buy blank books, of different sorts and 
sizes, or sometimes merely quires of ruled 
paper, which they sewed together, and be- 
gan, by the advice of their elders, to keep 
diaries. The habit so initiated was sup- 
posed to make for character through the 
daily introspection required; for the diarists 
had to take stock, day by day, of their 
opinions and principles, and their conform- 
ity to certain rules of conduct, as well as 
to set down the events of the last twenty- 
four hours. Their ideal was by no means 
realized in the young diarist whose contin- 
uous record ran through the week that end- 
ed it, “Got up; washed; fooled round the 
rest of the day.” They were expected to 
commune with themselves, and to give them- 
selves the advantage of their reflections on 
their behavior. Above all, they were ex- 
pected, in opening their diaries, to form 
good resolutions for the ensuing year, and 
to ask themselves pretty constantly after- 
wards whether they had kept them. 

They may or may not have kept the reso- 
lutions longer than they kept the diaries. 
The habit of keeping a diary, with the self- 
consciousness that it promoted, may or may 
not have been very wholesome. But we 
incline to think that the habit of forming 
good resolutions with the beginning of the 
year was not such a bad one, even when the 
resolutions were broken, as they usually 
were. It is very well to be brought to 
shame for moral failure, and this is what 
broken resolutions were always doing for 
the victim. To be sure, they could over- 
work his conscience, and deprave him in his 
despair of ever being able to do right. But 
they were supposed to be a secret between 
him and his Maker, and a transgressor can 
somehow nearly always arrange matters 
with his Maker. It is his fellow-creature, 
his fellow-sinner whom he finds difficult; but 
his fellow-creature, his fellow-sinner, was not 
in his confidence. To keep him out of it for 
the time being was, perhaps, the reason why 
the early diarists wrote their diaries in ci- 
pher. Mr. Pepys conspicuously did so, with 
the consequence that when some centuries 
later, his confessions were deciphered, no- 
body wished to punish him for his short- 
comings; which were indeed greatly enjoyed 
for their quaintness. They may have always 
seemed quaint to his Maker, who knew as 
well how to account for Samuel Pepys then 
as we do now, and since he had invented him, 
was amused as well as pained by him. But 
we cannot be sure of this, while we can be 
sure that we can only be better by trying to 
be so; and though we cannot urge our 
readers to keep diaries, even in cipher, we 
think we can fitly urge them to form good 
resolutions, at this season, when the good 
resolutions of the past year have mostly gone 
to pieces. There is nothing morbid, or con- 
scious, or unwholesome anywise in resolving 
to do nothing that is not perfectly right, and 
true and noble during the year before us. 
We shall ourselves, editorially speaking, not 
form any such purpose, for we do not feel 
the need of it; but we fear that there is 
hardly a reader of ours whom something of 
the kind would not advantage. We may do 
our readers injustice; and we will not push 
the quest too far; but we should really like 
to know whether there is one of them can 
truthfully say that he has derived all the 
benefit he might from the exemplary tone 
and temper of this publication during the 
past year. Has he read every line of it as 
he ought? Every paragraph of the “ Com- 
ment?” Every one of the “headed edito- 
rials?” All the fiction? All the poetry? All 
the advertisements? Having done all this, 
has he had a care to speak of us to his neigh- 
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bor, to the stranger within his gates, to the 
fellow at the club whom he has suspected 
of not reading us? 

It can be answered us (not very candidly, 
we own) that this is a very narrow and self- 
ish view of the matter, and we could grant 
that it was if we had meant to offer it as the 
sole view. But we had not and we do not. 
We offer it in illustration, merely, of the sort 
of sin of omission which forms the guilt of 
the resolution-breaker. He does not so much 
resolve that he will do such and such good 
things during the new year. If he did, the 
affair would be much simpler, and he could 
more easily keep himself up to the work. 
But he resolves that he will not do so and so, 
and unless we very much mistake him he 
keeps on doing the things he promised not 
to do. That is where he falls down, and that 
is where he finds it most difficult to pick him- 
self up. 

It should be understood that good resolu- 
tions are usually, if not invariably, against 
bad habits, none of which we will specify, 
lest our readers accuse us of being personal, 
and having one or other of them in mind. It 
is in the nature of good resolutions to re- 
quire the penitent to be constantly on his 
guard; and while one may readily remember 
to do a fine thing or a noble thing, when the 
chance offers, or the duty thrusts itself upon 
one (in that offensive way of duties), one is 
always forgetting not to do the shabby, or 
low, or disgusting or wicked thing, that one 
vowed one’s self to forbear; and it is 
there that one hits gravel, as the old moral- 
ists say. We note the facts not with the ex- 
pectation that the reader will be instantly 
and fully able to profit by them, but partly 
for the psychological pleasure that their rec- 
ognition gives, and partly in the hope of 
suggesting, dimly, remotely, a way out of 
the vicious circle in which the reason “ eddies 
round and round.” It is apparent at this 
glad hour of the infant year, that we ought 
to form good resolutions and not put it off 
till the Fourth of July, or next Christmas. 
Yet it is just as apparent that if we resolve 
not to do this or that, we shall pretty 
surely do it, because we forget not to. On 
the other hand, it is again just as apparent 
that if we resolve to do this or that good 
thing, we shall now and then do it, because 
the opportunity offers or insists. The good 
resolution ought therefore to be positive, and 
not negative, in its terms. This seems to us 
the solution, and we commend it to our 
readers. For ourselves, as we have already 
hinted, we do not feel the need of so sharp a 
spur. 





The Secretary to the People, 
George B. Cortelyou 


See page 3 


THE constitutional provision for the suc- 
cession in case of the incapacity or death of 
the President of the United States, every 
school-boy knows. But there is an official 
not named in the Constitution who in the 
evolution of the organs of government, has 
come into a place and a function of such 
prominence that he virtually succeeds in tem- 
porary emergencies. He might very properly 
be called the “ Acting President,” for when 
the Chief Executive is for any reason kept 
from his duties, this official, who is both 
afferent and efferent nerves to the adminis- 
trative head, goes on receiving and directing 
as if the nervous centre were itself con- 
sciously active. 

By title this person, who stands nearest to 
the President, in his daily official life 
(though he is not known to the Constitu- 
tion), is the “Secretary to the President,” 
but the term “ Secretary ” must be given, in 
its present association at any rate, very ex- 







































tensive and dignified significance. All the 
members of the cabinet are “Secretaries to 
the President ”; they have simply taken over 
certain administrative duties which by the 
Constitution are lodged with the Chief 
Executive. He is still responsible for their 
acts; they are responsible to him. But even 
with this division of labor and multiplying 
of advice, the President has not eyes, ears, 
tongues, or hands enough to attend to his 
growing duties; so a general secretaryship 
has been added. Its occupant is without a 
portfolio, but by virtue of his office he enters 
all departments, knows all secrets (or so I 
suppose), and is accessory to all Executive 
acts. He is seldom far distant physically 
from his Chief, either at home or in his 
travels, and he must often be the President’s 
sole companion in his expeditions for in- 
formation and in the roads of thinking by 
which he comes at conclusions. 

I am, of course, generalizing the office 
from the personality and the imagined re- 
lationship of the present secretary to the 
Presidents with whom he has been associa- 
ted; and, naturally, the office is what the 
temperament and capacity of both President 
and secretary make it. In the early days of 
the republic, when the obligations of the 
Executive were less imperious of his time 
and energy, there was no official secretary; 
and when in the course of the country’s 
growth assistance became necessary, it was 
provided at the President’s own expense. 
When the public first assumed this expense, 
the secretary’s service was clerical, or mili- 
tary, and later in some considerable degree 
social; but in President Cleveland’s first ad- 
ministration it was enlarged to a more di- 
rect participation in the serious political 
affairs of the Chief Executive. The office 
magnified by the executive abilities and the 
political sagacity of Colonel Daniel Lamont, 
which President Cleveland recognized by ap- 
pointing him later to a cabinet position, has 
kept its larger import; and under Mr. Cor- 
telyou, who has had training in both the 
clerical and social duties, has come to an 
even greater scope. This is due partly to 
the increasing business which falls to the 
Executive office and partly to the qualifi- 
cations of the man who holds the secretary- 
ship. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the 
office which received increased dignity and 
influence under President Cleveland is now 
filled by a man whom he called to the White 
House. Mr. Cleveland has himself referred 
to Mr. Cortelyou as a good example of the 
results of the merit system. From a very 
subordinate position in the civil service 
he has been promoted, merely upon the 
recommendation of his own efficiency, to 
places of higher and greater responsibility. 
There has been no political influence. Mr. 
Cleveland summoned him from the service 
of a department reluctant to part with him, 
and two Presidents of the other party have 
kept him and further advanced him. Now 
he holds the highest and most important 
clerical position in the country. The cor- 
respondence of a nation passes across his 
desk to and from its Chief. 

But, as has been already suggested, his 
duties are not merely and passively cleri- 
eal. He partakes, in his personality and 
office, of all the active functions of the Ex- 
ecutive. In President McKinley’s adminis- 
tration he seemed as one lobe of his brain, 
so devoted was he to all the objects of the 
President’s devotion, so accurately did he 
know and express the President’s feeling 
and purpose. When the President was 
stricken, he seemed to occupy in his own per- 
son the place which his Chief had shared 
with him. It was unquestionably his own 
brave, unselfish, thoughtful spirit that, 
above all others, directed affairs in the days 
between the wounding and the death of the 
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President. Constitutionally, there was no 
inter-regnum, but if the actual conditions 
could have record Mr. Cortelyou’s name 
might well appear between those of Presi- 
dent McKinley and President Roosevelt. 

At any rate, it was through his person- 
ality that the power passed and through 
his service the two administrations have 
had a very vital bond. That he has re- 
mained at the same post under President 
Roosevelt is the best tribute to his efficiency. 
One, not knowing, might infer that his ready 
adaptation to the thought and ways of a 
President of such widely differing tempera- 
ment indicated a weakness, but those who 
have seen much of this man who is so quick 
to hear and so slow to speak are obliged 
to find some other explanation, and one that 
is creditable to him. 

His devotion to the President and his in- 
terests is a part of his subconsciousness. 
I was told by a member ei the party at 
Pittsfield, on the day of the accident, that 
the secretary, in dazed condition, would 
not have himself cared for, but asked only 
concerning the President. And yet with all 
this devotion and with all his untiring offi- 
cial labors, he is developing himself in other 
ways. When he entered the government ser- 
vice he was not only an expert stenographer ; 
he had studied musie thoroughly; he had 
been a principal of secondary schools; he 
was somewhat acquainted with medicine, 
and had written for newspapers and maga- 
zines. Since then he has made time to take 
a course in law, and is qualified for its prac- 
tice. He is thus a man of accomplishments 
and attainments quite apart from his im- 
mediate field of occupation, and fitted for 
independent service. 

It is rumored that if the new Department 
of Commerce is established he will be ap- 
pointed its first Secretary. No one can ques- 
tion his qualifications for organizing and 
directing the work of such an administrative 
department; but it would seem almost a 
misfortune to specialize the labors of one 
who is of such great value to the country 
in all its interests, through his generalized 
devoted, personal service. His title might 
very well now be “ Secretary to the People,” 
and those who know with what full desert 
he holds it, cannot wish him a better. 





Woman’s Privileges 


WHOEVER says an unexpected thing at a 
public dinner, and says it well, is entitled 
to the gratitude of the company. No mat- 
ter if the unexpected thing runs counter to 
some of the convictions of those present; 
the license that is issued to an after-dinner 
speaker carries the right to relieve the 
mind, otherwise no one worth hearing would 
take such a license out. 

The remarks of Miss Josephine Dodge 
Daskam at the “ Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner ” 
last week, in New York, had this surpass- 
ing merit of being unexpected. The dinner 
was given on the anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim mothers, by members of 
the New York Legislative League. Most 
of them are pronounced woman-suffragists, 
solicitous for all the rights that women can 
obtain by legislation or constitutional 
amendment. Miss Daskam’s theme was 
“The American Girl of the Future.” She 
was not very strenuous about rights. Re- 
minding her listeners that the recent multi- 
plication of women’s rights had not per- 
ceptibly loosened the hold of “our brother ” 
on the advantages he had always possessed, 
nor increased the strength of women, she 
suggested that the girl of the future may 
have to choose between her present privi- 
leges and her rights. In which case, said 
she, “I should advise a young girl who 
asked me what to choose, to hang on to her 
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privileges and let her rights go.’ When 
we read that in the paper the next day we 
all smiled, and said it was a joke on the 
“ Mothers.” Miss Daskam went on: “If you 
cannot in this generation get your vote 
you can always get your voter. I don’t 
think the young girl has changed very much. 
She has no more mind than she used to have, 
though she may use her mind a little dif- 
ferently. There are two things which wo- 
man must always have had to be, since the 
creation of the world, to be successful: she 
must be good, and she must be charming. If 
she is not good, the world cannot progress; 
if she is good, and nothing else, she will be 
as dull as anything the world ever made; 
but if she can be good and charming her 
heritage and posterity can ask absolutely 
nothing better.” 

Miss Daskam spoke for the majority. 
Most of the rights—the legal rights—that 
have been won for American women in the 
last fifty years were due and overdue, were 
well worth winning, and are well worth 
keeping, but they have not put her in a 
position where she can afford not to be 
charming. A large share of success in this 
world goes by favor. There are women who 
make their way and win their dues by sheer 
ability and persistence, but the commoner ex- 
perience is that the women who get what 
they want win it more by grace than by 
main strength. A lot of valuable qualities 
go to the making of a charming woman— 
intelligence, the quick sympathy which is at 
the bottom of what we call “ tact,” kind- 
ness, unselfishness, sweetness. Charm has 
not much to do with physical beauty, ex- 
cept as that itself is a reflection of the inner 
spirit, for charm is mainly spiritual. No- 
body should, scarcely any one does, disdain 
it as an attribute of weakness, for, rightly 
understood, it stands out as a form of 
strength. 

After all that has been done for Amer- 
ican women by legislators and educators, 
and college builders and reformers, it still 
remains true that the most valuable pos- 
session a normal woman can acquire is a 
suitable and satisfactory man. Nothing 
else is quite so serviceable in promoting the 
fulfilment of her destiny and her content 
while it is in the process of fulfilment. 
Nothing else if she is normal—and there are 
very few women who are not considerably 
normal—quite takes a man’s place with her. 
One of her most valuable privileges is that 
of selecting her man, of picking and choosing 
and taking her time about it, and possibly 
even of changing her mind after she had 
begun to think she knew it. It is observed 
that women who are good, and have the luck 
to be charming also, have great advantages 
in carrying this important process of sel«c- 
tion to a successful issue. More men are 
available for such girls to choose from, and 
once the choice is made the resulting con- 
tentment is more apt to endure and to wax, 
instead of diminishing. The most that legis- 
latures can do for married women is to pro- 
tect them from bad husbands. Choosing 
good ones is a matter of personal enter- 
prise which laws can do little to promote. 
But of course a woman who has few rights 
and is in complete possession of a satis- 
factory and competent husband is better 
off than if she had more rights and no satis- 
factory means of realizing her destiny. If 
the American girl ever has to choose be- 
tween her rights and her privileges—in- 
cluding the privilege of being charming, and 
this invaluable privilege of selecting a man 
that suits her—she will undoubtedly do 
well, as Miss Daskam advises, to hold on to 
her privileges and let her rights go. But 
she will hardly have to make such a choice. 
She will retain her ‘privileges, anyway, and 
all the rights she can make up her mind 
to want, besides. 



























































A Great English Sport 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, December 15, 1902. 

Wuat, at this time of the year, is the 
great social pre-occupation of England? 
I would suggest the qvestion as a test 
of all Americans’ knowledge of this coun- 
try. Is it politics? Chamberlain’s visit 
to South Africa? the Education bill? the 
trouble in Somaliland? the little brush with 
the Waziris? the approaching Durbar at 
Delhi? No; none of these things. These 
are but the accidental happenings of the 
moment. The staple interest of England 
from the first day of November to the last 
of March is fox-hunting. One gets some 
idea of how. big an interest it is from the 
mere fact that in this little country, which 
is only a shade larger than the State of 
New York, there are one hundred and sixty- 
five packs of hounds hunting regularly two 
or three times a week for nearly five months 
on end. That means practically that 
wherever you pitch your tent in England, 
you are within easy hacking distance of a 
meet, often of several meets. At Melton 
Mowbray, for instance, a little village that 
is the hunting centre of “the Shires,” you 
will find the chance of a run with the five 
most famous packs in England, brought lit- 
erally every week-day to your very door. 
Geographically, “the Shires” are under- 
stood to mean Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
and Northamptonshire, but in _ practice 
“hunting in the Shires” implies that you 
have been following one or the other of five 
packs—-the Belvoir, Cottesmore, Quorn, Mr. 
Fernie’s hounds, or the Pytchley. These are 
the oldest, the most fashionable, the best 
appointed, the most lavishly maintained 
hunts in the kingdom, and the country they 
hunt over is supposed by all Englishmen, by 
a few Americans, and a good many Conti- 
nentals to show some of the finest sport 
in the world. Nowhere else do you get such 
a combination of stout straight - running 
foxes, high scent, difficult variegated jumps, 
such thrilling forty-minute bursts, so many 
expert huntsmen. The late Empress of Aus- 
tria, herself a dashing and experienced hunts- 
woman, gave the palm to a day with the 
Quorn or Belvoir over all other forms of sport 
to be met with in Europe, adding thereto 
the remark that she did not know how good 
or how bad riding could be until she had 
visited the Shires. I imagine Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, who knows more of hunting in Eng- 
land than any other American, would con- 
firm this judgment in both particulars. One 
needs a stout nerve, a superb mount, and a 
long purse to live with these hounds. If 
Englishmen spent as much in proportion on 
education as they do on sport, this coun- 
try would stand a good chance of becoming 
the most intelligent in the world. An av- 
erage price for a hunter trained in the 
Shires is anywhere from $1000 to $1500. 
The Earl of Lonsdale is rarely without a 
$10,000 mount in his stud, and when one 
remembers that the ordinary life of a horse 
in the hunting-field is five years, that an 
accident may kill him any day—a Welsh 
nobleman has already this season “ staked ” 
a couple of horses, worth $1250 and $1500, 
within a week of their purchase—and that 
a man who means to do the Shires prop- 
erly needs two or three cast-iron nags 
and at least eight or ten hunters in 
his stud, one may form some notion of the 
lengths to which English extravagance will 
run. 

I have no exact statistics of the number 
of people who habitually follow the hounds 
right through the season, but a rough guess 
may be hazarded. Taking the country all 
in all, the small packs of twenty couples, 
as well as those of fifty and seventy, and 
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putting the average attendance at each meet 
at 100 and the number of meets at 400 a 
week, one gets the respectable total of 40,000 
men and women in the saddle every week. 
The hunting season lasts twenty weeks. A 
complete return of all who follow the hounds 
from November 1 to March 31 would there- 
fore show a total of 800,000—not, of course, 
800,000 different individuals, because the 
same person will hunt four or five days a 
week from start to finish. And this takes 
no account of the multitudes who follow 
in traps, on foot, or on bicycles or motors. 
A meet is always regarded in the neigh- 
borhood as an informal holiday. I remem- 
ber as a boy that whenever hounds were to 
throw off within striking distance of the 
school I was at, the headmaster would sol- 
emnly announce the fact after morning 
prayers, books would be thrown aside, foot- 
ball jerseys and knickers donned, and we 
would run our five or six miles to the meet 
and join in the hunt, to our own intense 
delight, but to the maledictory dismay of the 
M. F. H. and his whippers-in. For every 
man and woman actually riding to hounds 
there are usually five or six doing what they 
can to keep up with the fun on foot or 
wheels. One must also remember the num- 
bers of those immediately dependent on the 
sport for their living—the grooms, stable 
and kennel boys, earth stoppers, and so on. 
Altogether, if one said that from first to 
last fox-hunting actively interested two mill- 
ion people each season, it would be very dif- 
ficult to prove the statement an exaggera- 
tion. 

Wherever you go, evidence of the popu- 
larity of the sport is palpable. The daily 
papers give their column a day to hunting 
news. The railroad companies issue special 
tickets and run special trains for hunting- 
men, so that it is possible to breakfast in 
London and be at a Leicestershire covert- 
side in time for the first draw. . There are 
villages and whole districts in the Shires 
that live on the sport, as Stratford-on-Avon 
lives on Shakespeare. At the hunting cen- 
tres, places like Melton Mowbray, Market 
Harboro’, and Grantham, nothing is said 
or done or thought that has not some im- 
mediate reference to the great pastime. 
Young and old, men and women, are alike 
engrossed in it. The first ambition of a 
nobleman’s or county magnate’s son is to 
follow the hounds on a pony; his next, to 


be in at the death; his last, to be M. F. . 


H., as his father was before him. A meet 
on the grounds of an old country mansion 
is perhaps the pleasantest of the many 
pleasant sights that England has to show. 
The aristocracy and the great territorial 
families still largely control the sport, 
spending in some eases tens of thousands 
of dollars a year to keep it going. All are 
on an equality by the covert-side, landlord 
and tenant, the small farmer and the peer. 
And this season sport has been and prom- 
ises to continue exceptionally good. The 
end of the war has restored thousands of 
officers to their beloved Shires; foxes are 
plentiful, fields large and more of the right 
sort than they have been for some years, oats 
and horse-flesh are both up in price, and the 
farmer, without whose good-will and co- 
operation hunting would have to cease, is 
less than usually discontented. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the wealth 
and enthusiasm behind it, in spite, too, of 
its essential manliness, the future in the 
long-run would seem to be against fox-hunt- 
ing. The sport, in the opinion of many 
good judges, has already, and without know- 
ing it, passed its meridian. Free trade, 
railways, and the pheasant are slowly but 
surely squeezing it out of existence. Even 
within the last fifty years its conditions 
have been revolutionized. Half a century 
ago a hunt was an affair of friends. It had 
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a territorial basis; its members all came 
pretty much from the same neighborhood, 
and, either as landlords or tenants, were in- 
timately connected with the soil. Every 
one knew every one else. The farmers were 
prosperous, and hunted themselves; the fields 
were manageable and mainly of the country 
gentleman type; barbed-wire was rarer even 
than a railroad track, and the game pre- 
server had not yet arisen to prefer the 
pheasant to the fox. Moreover, the old semi- 
feudal respect for the squirearchy still held 
its own, and was judiciously fomented by 
the almost universal custom of the M. F. 
H.’s of buying their forage, their hacks, 
and at times even their hunters in the lo- 
cality. But to-day you find, first of all, that 
the large well-to-do farmer has practically 
disappeared, and that his place is taken by 
the small two-hundred-acre man, whose 
finances will not allow him to hunt. That 
means that the farmers as a class no longer 
have the same personal interest and par- 
ticipation in the sport. Secondly, you find 
the railroad everywhere; and the railroad 
has had an immense effect on hunting, first, 
by largely adding to the number of those 
who follow the hounds, and, again, by re- 
ducing the area-in which hunting is prac- 
ticable. A cultivated, but not overgrown, 
country is the ideal one for fox-hunting. 
The railroads, however, not only head off 
the fox, but bring the suburban builder and 
speculator with them. New districts are 
opened up, houses are built, and the fox- 
hunter finds another stretch of country 
spoilt for his pastime. 

Moreover, the railroads bring an entirely 
new class of men into the hunting-field, 
townsmen for the most part who know lit- 
tle of hunting and less of agriculture, who 
do not reside in the district they hunt, 
and are simply out for a day’s sport. These 
are the men who are setting the farmers’ 
backs up and who are doubly irritating to 
the M. F. H. Ninety per cent. of them are 
free-lances; they pay no subscriptions, and 
make no donations to the funds of the hunt 
they patronize, yet there is no way in 
which they can be prevented from joining 
in the run. And being ignorant of agri- 
culture and having themselves no stake in 
the land and no fear of social ostracism— 
for the neighborhood only sees them on 
hunting days—they are careless of what 
damage they inflict. One hears in con- 
sequence of a growing antagonism tow- 
ards the sport, of foxes poisoned and 
trapped, of fields needlessly fenced with 
barbed-wire, at times even of prosecutions 
for trespass. At the same time, the number 
of those who turn out for a run grows year- 
ly greater—in the Shires a meet of seven 
hundred is no uncommon thing—and the 
damage they cause increases in proportion, 
while true sport diminishes in the same 
ratio. To maintain a pack, becomes, in 
consequence, a most expensive business. The 
farmers, even when they are willing to have 
their land ridden over or their coverts 
drawn, make the M. F. H. pay handsomely 
if indirectly for the privilege. They system- 
atically exaggerate the damage to their 
crops and fences, and in the matter of the 
poultry which they allege to have been 
killed by foxes, they practice what is al- 
most a form of blackmail. The hunt trea- 
surer, as a result, is continually putting 
his hands into his pockets, not grudgingly, 
but still with the feeling that he is being 
“done.” The “compensation fund” of any 
one of the packs in the Shires would aver- 
age, I suppose, about $6000 a season, $4000 
of which would go to the poultry account. 
The “wire fund,” to meet the expense of 
taking down the barbed-wire fences at the 
beginning of each season, and of putting 
them up at the end, is another considerable 
item, 














The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 


JANUARY 


Tnick yellow fog, and in consequence 
electric light to dress by and breakfast by, 
was the opening day of the year. Never, 
to any one who looks at this fact in the 
right spirit, did a year dawn more charac- 
teristically. The denseness, the utter in- 
scrutability of the face of that which should 
be, was never better typified. We blindly 
groped on the threshold of the future; feel- 
ing here for a bell-handle, here for a knock- 
er, while the door still stood shut. Then, 
about midday, sudden commotions shook 
the vapors; dim silhouettes of house roofs, 
promised lands, perhaps, or profiled wrecks, 
stood suddenly out against swirling orange 
whirlpools of mist, and from my window, 
which commanded a double view up and 
down Oxford Street, I looked out over the 
crawling traffic, with an interest as if in 
the unfolding of some dramatic plot, on the 
battle of the skies. From sick dead yellow 
the color changed to gray, and for a few 
moments the street seemed lit by a dawn 
of April; then across the pearly tints came 
a sunbeam, lighting them with sudden opal- 
escence. Then the smokebeam from the 
house opposite, which had been ascending 
slowly, like a tired man climbing stairs, was 
plucked away by a breeze, and in two min- 
utes the whole street was a street of prim- 
rose-colored sunshine. 

All that week I was work-bound in Lon- 
don, a place where, as every one knows, 
there are forty-eight hours in every twenty- 
four. The reason for this is obvious—it is 
impossible to sit idle in a chair in London; 
it is impossible (almost) to read a book, 
and it is (happily) quite impossible to write 
one. Thus, then, the hours are multiplied. 
The sound and spectacle of life induce a 
sort of intoxication of the mind: ten yards 
of Piccadilly is a volume, and the Circus an 
improper epic. Hence the impossibility of 
reading—the books are in the flowing tides 
that jostle from house wall to house wall, 
and they are vastly more entertaining than 
anything that publishers have ever had the 
good fortune to bring out. Now people who 
are incapable of reading print, of which the 
enormous mass is very sorry stuff, are held 
to be uneducated, but it seems to me that 
people who cannot read. or, at any rate, 
conjecture at, this splendid human print, 
are much more ignorant. For it is here in 
these places, alive with the original words 
and phrases out of which all books are made, 
that there lies the key to all books that 
are worth reading at all. At any rate, here 
lies the material; it is here, and nowhere 
else, that the chef does his marketing. There 
are, however, several rules to be observed 
if you would read the original. The first 
is that you must attend with all your 
might; the book, so to speak, shuts auto- 
matically if you cease to attend. The second 
is that you must at a moment’s notice be 
ready to pity and to praise. The third, 
and perhaps the most important of all, is 
that you must never be shocked. For the 
whole attitude of the observer is covered 
by pity or praise. The great author does 
not want his moral condemnation, and in 
addition to this there is nothing so blind- 
ing to oneself as being shocked. It is like 
looking through a telescope at one point 
only, and that probably wrongly focussed, 
for it is focussed by one’s own individual 
eode, which is almost certainly not correct. 
It is Human Life you are looking at. If 
that is not good enough for you, go and 
look at something else. There are plenty 
of dull things in the world, but remember 
always that if you find other people dull, it 
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is only a sign that a dull person is present. 
But if you are to read the book Living, come 
humble and alert. Try to catch the point 
of every phrase, for of this you may be sure, 
that there is a point. You will find there, 
thank God, many pages that will make you 
laugh—laugh, that is, properly, with sheer 
childish, unreflecting amusement; you will 
find there things that will make you think, 
and you will certainly find the things that 
will make you want to weep. And if we 
knew a little, instead of knowing nothing, 
we should probably—no, certainly—fall on 
our knees and thank God for those also. 

One of each of these occurred to me to- 
day. The first was when I was coming out 
eof the club with a friend on our way to din- 
ner. An obsequious porter held the club 
door open, an obsequious page-boy stood by 
our glittering hansom, with a hand on the 
wheel. My friend had an opulent appear- 
ance, and wore a fur coat. On the pave- 
ment were standing two exceedingly small 
and ragged boys, and one of them, whose 
hair drooped over his eyes like a Skye ter- 
rier, seeing this resplendent exit, put his 
thumbs in the place where the armholes 
of his waistcoat would have been had the 
merry little devil had one, and with his nose 
in the air, said very loud to the other, 
“Whar are we doining to-night, Bill?” 

The second made one laugh at first, but 
think afterwards, and it was-thus: At the 
corner of Dover Street there lay a heap 
of mud and street sweepings, and as we drew 
up just opposite, blocked by an opposing 
tide of carriages in Piccadilly, a small, very 
dapper little gentleman in dress - clothes 
stepped into this muck-heap, with the result 
that one of his dress- pumps was drawn 
off his unfortunate foot with a “ cloop,” and 
stuck there. On to it there swooped a vul- 
ture of the highway, a lad of about twenty, 
who picked it out and made off down Dover 
Street with it. Now what good was one shoe 
to him? Would he not have done better to 
have wiped it carefully on his coat, which 
really could not have deteriorated farther, 
and chanced a tip from the dapper little 
gentleman; or was the instinct of steal- 
ing so strong that he never stopped to think? 
One would have supposed that a tip was a 
practical certainty. 

The third was merely a matter for tears: 
I walked back from dinner, and my way 
lay up Piccadilly again. At a populous 
corner stood a very stout elderly woman 
dressed in violent and ridiculous colors. 
Her hair was golden, her eyebrows broad, 


thick, and vilely drawn, her cheeks so 
burned with rouge that one blushed. She 
addressed every passer-by in endearing 


terms. None regarded her. That was quite 
right; but the pity of her standing there 
on this squally night, with her horrid mis- 
sion, and her total ill-success! Yes, it is 
difficult to thank God for that. 

After five days I got deliverance from this 
entrancing slavery, and, like a cork from a 
bottle, flew to Grindelwald. The journey 
I remember as a dreadful dream, for I had 
a cold so bad that all sense of taste, smell, 
and most of hearing and feeling had passed 
from me, and I seemed to myself to be a 
rough deal-board being sent by train, and 
turned out into a drizzling night at what ap- 
peared to be mere cow-sheds, simply for the 
purpose of declaring that I had no spirit 
or lace about me. Spirit! The Queen of 
Sheba when she had seen Solomon in all his 
glory had more. As to lace, that diaphanous 
material seriously occupied my waiting 
dreams as we mounted the Jura. Was 
there anything in my face that suggested 
lace, I wondered, or did lace frilling peep 
out from my trousers? Anyhow, why lace? 
I was willing, almost anxious, to declare 
five hundred cigarettes, but nobody sug- 
gested such a thing. Then— 
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The new heaven and the new earth—an 
earth covered with powdery snow, thatched 
here and there by pines and reaching be- 
yond all power of thought, by glacier and 
snow-field, and rocks too steep for the set- 
tling of the snow into the pinnacles of the 
Eiger and the Wetterhorn. From ridge to 
ridge the eye followed, lost in an amazement 
of the wonder of the earth and the great- 
ness of its design. Austere and silent rose 
the virgin snows, and more silent, growing 
from words to exclamation, and from ex- 
clamation to silence itself, one’s wonder. 
There, out of the void and formless pulp 
which was once the world, they were set, 
barren, fruitless, useless, and that is the won- 
der of them and their glory. Centuries 
have been as but seconds in the life of an 
idle man in the forming of them, for cen- 
turies that have been to them but the wink- 
ing of an eye ‘they have raised their imme- 
morial crests, and the centuries shall be 
as the sea sand before they crumble. O ye 
mountains and hills, praise ye the Lord! 
Every day you praise Him. 

Now this Book of Months is almost cer- 
tainly worth nothing, anyhow, and I take 
this opportunity to inform critics so, in 
case (as is not likely) they have the slight- 
est doubt about it. But if they and I are 
wrong, it will be because we have both over- 
looked the possible value of a true docu- 
ment,—true, that is, as far as I personally 
am able to make it true. Therefore I will 
state at once that for the next four weeks 
the childish pursuit of making correct turns 
and edges on the ice occupied me much more, 
except on a few occasions, than all the moun- 
tains, all the heavenly blue of the sky, or 
the divine radiance of the marching sun. 
Instead of attending to these big things, I 
got up, day after day, full of anxious 
thoughts, and had I been assured that these 
anxieties would never trouble me again on 
condition that I never again looked at the 
Eiger, or the scarlet finger of the Finster- 
Aarhorn that caught the sunset long after the 
sun had set to us, I would quite certainly 
have closed with the bargain. Those who do 
not know what a clean outside-back-counter 
means can have no voice in this affair, since 
they are not acquainted with the subject 
matter of it. But those who do will, I be- 
lieve, extend to me their pitying sympathy. 
For no known reason, I desired to make 
these and other turns, which, when made, 
are of no conceivable use to anybody; and 
full of anxious thoughts, which violent col- 
lisions with the elusive material on which 
I performed fully justified, I proceeded to 
devote the hours of light to these utterly 
indefensible pursuits. I wished to execute 
a movement in which the skate left a cer- 
tain mark on the ice, and no other (I am 
alluding, of course, to involuntary change 
of edge), and to make this and other marks 
on the ice (continuous loops, bracket eight, 
and a few more, for the sake of the curi- 
ous) I signed a bond, so to speak, for three 
weeks of my short mortal life. All morn- 
ing, that is to say, I struggled with these 
evanescent scratchings, ate a hurried lunch, 
and struggled again till it was dark. Real- 
ly, it is very odd: and I hope to do the 
same next winter. I am perfectly aware 
that I could have spent my time much bet- 
ter, or, at any rate, tried to; I knew that at 
the time. But I did not care then. And I 
do not care now. 

There were sane intervals, however. For 
instance, one Saturday evening it began to 
snow. Now I see nothing conceivably wrong 
in skating on Sunday, and am unable to 
comprehend the position of those who do. 
But it is certainly wrong to skate on Sun- 
day when it will spoil the ice on Monday, 
and on this particular Sunday I went to 
church in the morning, and afterwards took 
a sandwich lunch from the hotel, and tying 





























































it securely to a toboggan, sat myself inse- 
curely on the toboggan, and went alone 
(that was an essential part of the plan) 
down past the church and through the vil- 
lage, through fields of white snow that 
spouted as the toboggan met them, even as 
the spray spouts round the bows of a liner. 
In nothing does a man (unless he be M. 
Santos-Dumont) come nearer to the ecstasy 
of flight——some low skimming flight that 
follows the contours of the ground as swal- 
lows when storm is imminent. So went I 
down an ever-steepening mile, finishing at 
the end just by the side of the bridge that 
crosses the stream from the glacier. The 
frost had been severe for the last week, 
and this was nearly covered over with lids 
of ice that grew out from backwaters and 
extended almost from bank to bank. Wher- 
ever a stone stood in mid-current, there be- 
low it had the ice first gathered, lengthening 
itself spearwise down stream till the cold 
feeler reached another stone. Then, al- 
ready half established, it had broadened and 
broadened till a third anchorage met it. 
But in certain swift places the water still 
ran unchecked, its flow, of course, greatly 
diminished with the lesser melting of the 
glacier in winter, but still busy, busy, seek- 
ing the sea with steadfast purpose. Round 
the bank and in the bed itself of the stream 
grew an immense company of alders cov- 
ered completely with the inimitable confec- 
tionery of frost, a forest of spiked branches. 

Then mounting again, I passed up a long 
gentle slope by a few outlying chalets, and 
having come out of the shadow of the Eiger, 
sat down to lunch. The air was utterly 
windless, the frost so keen that not a flake 
of snow clung to my clothes, yet through the 
glory of that pellucid air the sun struck 
so hot that a coat was altogether a super- 
fluity. Eastwards the Wetterhorn rose in 
glacier and snow-field, and its superb and 
patient beauty, seeming like a noble woman 
waiting for the man she loves, struck me 
with a pang of delight. Thereafter, still 
climbing, I entered the pine woods below 
the Scheidegg, where the sun drew out a 
thousand resinous smells, as if odorous sum- 
mer instead of midwinter held sway. 

Alone! I had intended to be alone, but 
never was a man in more delectable com- 
pany. Trees, glimpses of the gorgeous dome 
above them, drifts of driven snow, were my 
companions, while, if one grew overbold, 
there was the Eiger to hazard a respectable 
remark to, and the sun itself to be wor- 
shipped. On no other day, indeed, that I 
can remember have I felt so strong a sym- 
pathy with Parsees. High it swung, be- 
nignant, and all for the fir-trees and me. 
Then rising higher, I came to the edge of 
the wood and the beginning of the snow- 
fields again, and resting for a moment, did 
an exceedingly childish thing. Underneath 
a piece of spreading root of the last tree 
of that heavenly wood I hid a stick of choco- 
late, a Bryant & May’s match-box contain- 
ing an English sixpence, two nickel coins of 
ten centimes, a short piece of pencil, and 
four matches. These I dedicate to the way- 
farer, should he need a light. Also I should 
ask him to write his name with the pencil 
and put it in the match-box, and, if he 
feels as foolish as I, add some small object 
of no value. Next year I will go there 
again and make some further striking ad- 
dition to the cache. The tree is a large 
one on the left of the path, and quite 
notably the last in the wood. My initials 
are rudely carved in the piece of root di- 
rectly above the cache. 

Now where shall we look for the source 
of this instructive piece of foolishness? This 
is not a merely egotistic query, for I am per- 
fectly certain that many sober and mature 
citizens like myself will feel sympathy with, 
though they may not practise, such caches as 
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I made on the slope of the Scheidegg. Is 
it that we still preserve, even in this well- 
civilized and restawranted century, some cell 
in our brain which even now obeys the pru- 
dent instincts of some remote cave-dwelling 
ancestor, and do we now in play imitate 
his serious precautions? Or—and I like to 
think this better—have we still, in spite 
of our sober maturity, some remnants of 
a heritage more priceless than cave-dwell- 
ing ancestors, namely, the lingering joys of 
our own childhood? 

Here I feel that I may be treading on alien 
ground—the cache habit I know is not rare, 
but I have not at present met any one who 
“talks French,” of which the manner is as 
follows: Every one, I suppose, has moments 
of sheer physical enjoyment. I need mention 
two only: the one getting into bed with legs 
curled up, ere yet the freezing sheets can 
be encountered; the other, when very cold, 
getting into a hot bath—a bath, that is to 
say, so hot that it is on the border between 
bliss and anguish, when, in fact, to move is 
to scream. On those occasions—for loneli- 
ness is essential—I “talk French.” That is 
to say, streams of gibberish flow in a hushed 
voice from my lips, in the form of dialogue, 
and any one present would hear remark- 
able things of this nature: 

(With deep anaiety.) “ Lesti icibon?” 

(Reassuringly.) “ Mimi molat isto pacher.” 


(Reassured.) “Kaparando quilli. Ama- 
tinat sholst.” 
I blush to reproduce more. But I long 


to know if anybody else “talks French.” I 
want to talk it with somebody and compare 
vocabularies. 

A long colloquy was held that afternoon 
sitting in the sun, after the cache was made, 
and then towards sunset I started to go back 
through the darkling wood, with dim but 
welcome thoughts of bears and brigands lying 
in wait on each side the path. One corner, 
I remember, I particularly feared, for low- 
growing bushes bordering the path might 
conceal almost anything. That I had good 
reason to fear it I soon found out, though 
I had feared it for wrong reasons, for my 
toboggan threw me with reckless gayety into 
the middle of them. In fact, for the first 
half-mile the track was abominable; bare 
stones and tree roots alternated with pas- 
sages of breathless rapidity; never have [ 
experienced a quicker succession of violences. 
But as the wood grew less dense the texture 
of the going became more uniform, and for 
the last mile I hissed downward with ever- 
increasing speed and smoothness, through the 
pallor of the snow-bright dusk. Large stars 
beamed luminous overhead, and from scat- 
tered cottages sprang the twinkling lights, 
showing that all were home from the frozen 
fields and safe within walls. Then, wonder 
of wonders, the full moon rose over the top 
of the Wetterhorn with a light as clear as 
running water and as soft as sleep, making 
complete with its perfection this perfect day. 

The other interlude from this rage of 
tracing useless marks on the ice was a 
funeral. The funeral was that of Slam’s kit- 
ten, though the kitten was not really Slam’s 
at all. But to go back to the beginning of 
things, it is necessary that you should know 
who Slam was. Her real name was Evelyn 
Helen Anastasia, and goodness knows what; 
but what matters more is that she was a 
child six years and one month old, freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed, devoted to animals and 
the outside edge, and by far the most pop- 
ular person in the hotel. It was the out- 
side edge originally that had brought us to- 
gether, for she had told me that I didn’t do 
it properly, and very kindly showing me 
how, she had fallen heavily on the ice. As 
I picked her up, she said: 

“You see what I mean, don’t you? Let 
me show you again!” 

Under her tuition I improved, and, what 
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was more important, our friendship ripened. 
I am proud to think that I was the only 
person who ever knew about the kitten, 
which had followed Slam—I am sure I don’t 
wonder—with pitiful mewings down from 
the Happy Valley, an ownerless beast that 
would have touched hearts more hard than 
Slam’s. She kept it in a cupboard in her 
room and fed it with cake. This I learned 
on the second day of the kitten’s imprison- 
ment. That evening it died. I will pass 
over Slam’s lamentations, and the wealth of 
falsehood by which I convinced her that a 
diet of cake in an airless cupboard was the 
only thing that could have saved it. Then, 
as it was dead, it had to be buried, still 
without the cognizance of Slam’s nurse, 
whom I feared. 

“T don’t want a lot of people,” said Slam. 
“It would be much nicer if we buried her 
quietly. So when nurse is at dinner I will 
bring her down in my hat.” 

Meantime I had procured a card - board 
box, and from Slam’s hat the kitten passed 
into the coffin. The coffin was put on our 
toboggan, for Slam and I were going to lunch 
out, and the catafalque left the hotel. 

Slam put her hand into mine—a compli- 
ment that only children can pay—and we de- 
bated about the cemetery. I personally in- 
clined to the river-bed at the bottom of the 
valley, but Slam would have none of it. 

“Up above,” she said, “it is cleaner,” 
and though it was all pretty clean, I as- 
sented. “Then we can eat our lunch, and 
toboggan down,” she added. This was com- 
mon-sense; to walk up after the funeral 
would be depressing; we might recover our 
brightness of spirit if we kept the tobog- 
ganing till afterwards. On the way up— 
through the village, that is, and towards the 
glacier—the talk turned on serious subjects. 
Did I believe that animals would have a 
resurrection? Why did God make them if 
they were just to die and be finished? Again, 
if they were to have a resurrection, was 
it not proper to bury them properly? Thus 
we arrived at the cemetery. Four pine- 
trees stood there, with snow drifted high 
between them; the benediction of the sun 
hallowed the place; never had any one a 
more virgin tomb. We scooped out the snow 
down to soil level, and dropped the box into 
the excavation. Then with pious hands we 
covered it up, and on the top of the cairn 
planted sprigs taken from the pines. 

“ And now I will say my prayers.” 

She knelt down in the snow, and even with 
the fear of her nurse before my eyes, I could 
say nothing to dissuade her, but knelt by 
her and uncovered my head. And then 
Slam said the Lord’s Prayer, and asked that 
she might be a good girl always, and prayed 
that God might bless her father and mother 
and nurse and me. 

Do you know what it is to be remembered 
in the prayer of a child? “ And the kitten,” 
she added. And I said, “ Amen.” 

So there the kitten lies, between the sky 
and the beautiful snow-clad earth. Pines 
whisper about it, and the Wetterhorn and 
Eiger look on its resting-place. And Slam 
said her prayers there. 

What follows? As far as I am concerned, 
this: I believe that the “whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” 
and that there will be, one day, a great heal- 
ing and comforting. And when, on that day, 
mysteriously, unintelligibly, that little body, 
which meantime has fed the grasses and the 
Alpine flowers of the place, comes to itself 
and is alive again, a happy little kitten 
will stand between those four pine-trees, lost 
no longer. And Slam and I will recognize 
it. And the kitten—who knows?—will rec- 
ognize us, and Slam will say again, in the 
phrase that is so often on her lips, 

“Oh, it is nice!” 

To be Continued. 






















Correspondence 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


December 15,1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1rr,—Some time ago there came under my 
observation an article—said to be from the 
pen of a well-known military authority— 
in which the possibility of a war between 
Germany and the United States was dem- 
onstrated. 

In the editorial section of HAaRPER’S 
WEEKLY of September 27, 1902, reference is 
made to the unexpected progress towards the 
completion of the German naval programme 
formulated in 1898 and amended two years 
later. According to Lieutenant Louis M. 
Moulton, who was deputed by the Navy De- 
partment to study the subject, the German 
naval programme may be completed in 1908, 
if not a year or more earlier. 

The editorial says that within six years 
Germany will have at her disposal, in home 
waters for a sudden aggressive operation, 
about ninety modern war-ships—a larger 
naval force than could be quickly gathered 
by France or Great Britain, whose navies, 
in consequence of their extensive colonies, 
are scattered over all the parts of the globe. 
The opinion was expressed that, a fortiori, 
the German Empire could direct against 
any point on the Atlantic coast of North or 
South America a fleet much superior to that 
of the United States, with our existing re- 
sources. And the portentous query follow- 
ed, “ What would become of our Monroe 
doctrine?” 

Mr. de Bloch, in his work on modern war- 
fare, to which a reference is made, states 
that in the war of 1870-1, between France 
and Germany, the command of the sea was 
useless to France. I perfectly agree with 
him. The coast of the North Sea is not 
an inviting place for an attacking navy; and 
the Germany of those days had hardly any 
navy worth mentioning. But let us pre- 
sume that the Germany of 1870 had been 
in possession of her navy of to-day. What 
would have been the result for France? 

I knew the first ships of Germany in the 
days of the war of Schleswig-Holstein. I 
recollect the sale at auction by Fischer of 
the so-called German fleet. I knew the gun- 
boats Nive and Salamander of those days. 
What was Germany then? 

A conglomerate of principalities, with 
Prussia as the leading star and Austria as 
a dead-weight upon the German Bund. 
British, French, and Austrian influence and 
corruption did their best to keep the differ- 
ent parts from uniting. A German flag 
was hardly known on the seas in those 
days. 

The flags of the Hansa States floated from 
the tops of many fine sailing-vessels — but 
they were the flags of the Hansa States 
alone. I remember the unkind remarks we 
made upon the “three houses” in the flag 
of Hamburg. To-day the ships belonging to 
Hamburg are the finest in the world; every 
seaman stares with wonder and deep respect 
at those ocean greyhounds. 

Everything in Germany has changed since 
the year of 1871—since Napoleon III. played 
the réle of the delivering prince in the fairy- 
tale of “Dornréschen” in the enchanted 
castle. But there was the difference that it 
was not the Princess Dornréschen he de- 
livered. 

His emprise won but a thorny rose for 
him, his dynasty, and France. It brought 
back to Germany Alsatia and Lorraine; it 
cemented the union of the German race; 
and it resulted in the German Empire. With 
the Empire came progress. And with 
all the reins of government in the hands 
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of a powerful, self-relying, intelligent ruler, 
the fine qualities, the very genius, of the 
German nation, that had been lying dormant 
for so many years, broke forth and made 
more rapid strides than would have been 
taken by a race in any other country. 
Like a matured plant which awaited only 
the beneficial rays of sunshine to open its 
splendid, gorgeous flowers, Germany has de- 
veloped its immense capacity of intelligence, 
its knowledge of science, its industry, and its 
self-reliance. 

That is what makes the foreign observer 
uneasy, meditative, and often suspicious. 
The progress was, and is, too sudden. 

We Americans are surely a progressive 
people; but we mature and develop little by 
little. Only during the last decade have we 
marched at a rapid pace. No doubt, with 
our natural resources and exceptional facil- 
ities, we will always be abreast of the most 
progressive nations in war and peace. I re- 
member well, in 1854, when I, who had seen 
the finest capitals of Europe, was first at 
Washington with my captain, what an as- 
tonishing, bewildering, incomprehensible con- 
cern it was. To-day I consider Washington 
the best-appointed and handsomest capital of 
the world. Such is American progress. 

In Germany it was existent for centuries, 
but dormant. It is, therefore, natural that 
Germany, now awake and progressive in in- 
dustry and commerce and well prepared for 
any controversy on land, must be heedful 
that she have a strong and efficient navy. 
In many respects she has advantages over 
France, England, and other sea powers. All 
the costly experimenting done in the naval 
departments of other nations at such enor- 
mous expense has been saved to her. She 
can use the costly experiments of others for 
her own benefit. 

Mr. de Bloch holds to the opinion that a 
strong navy would be superfluous to Ger- 
many in the event of a war between the 
Triple Alliance and the French - Russian 
League. 

In my opinion, there is very little dan- 
ger from that side. France would not 
dare venture on attack single-handed; and 
there is no reason to believe that Russia 
would join in such undertaking. History has 
proved that Russia has been Germany’s best, 
her only true, friend in the terrible strug- 
gles that endured from the last century into 
the beginning of this; and Russia has proved 
friendly up to this very day. Russia has 
nothing to gain, and can rest satisfied to 
have in Germany a trusty, peaceful neigh- 
bor on her extensive boundary, while all her 
energies are concentrated in the endeavor 
to gain a strong footing on the Pacific and 
to extend her influence to Asia. Russia 
knows well that the march to those regions 
is over Constantinople. The France of to- 
day is not the France of 1870. On friendly 
terms again with Italy, she wants more ex- 
tensive possessions in Africa. She must have 
and will have them, as Italy should have 
Tripolis in the spread of her domain. It 
is but natural that the coast of Africa bor- 
dering the Mediterranean Sea should belong 
to those two countries. Since the time of 
the first Napoleon, Great Britain has domi- 
nated the Mediterranean with her powerful 
fleet; she has there her strongholds Malta 
and Gibraltar; and she has taken, without 
asking leave, Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
Triple Alliance and the Franco - Russian 
League will clash. 

No German fleet will ever come to the 
shores of the great republic of North Amer- 
ica with intent other than friendly, and to 
cement the feelings of mutual respect and 
amity between two nations that are bound 
together by many ties. 

I am, sir, 
KE. HP. 







THE CANTEEN QUESTION 
HARTWICK SEMINARY, OTSEGO Co., N. Y., 
December 19,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—(1) I have read your paper for a 
number of years, and am at a loss to un- 
derstand how you can advocate the return of 
the canteen. (2) Considered from a busi- 
ness stand-point, almost without exception 
the large firms not only do not provide a 
place for their employees to get intoxicating 
drinks, but. on the contrary, other things 
being equal, they drop the drinking man 
from the pay-roll. Why should we, the 
people, do what good business policy op- 
poses? Considered from a practical stand- 
point, the average individual will buy more 
candy, if he sees it every day, than if he 
does not so; if a soldier has it under his 
nose constantly, he will use more liquor 
than if there is no liquor at the canteen; 
or if the reverse is true, his commander is 
incompetent, and ought to be removed. It 
is manifest that the man who does not like 
or use either candy or whiskey will not be 
injured by the failure to have liquor in the 
barracks. (3) Considered from a moral 
stand-point, we as a nation cannot be par- 
ticeps criminis in such a business and ex- 
pect to escape the consequences. The prod- 
ucts of the traffic in liquor are visible at 
every drinking-place of our country. Beer- 
bloated, dull-faced, broken-down men, old be- 
fore their day, are the regular return of 
every drinking-place. Of two evils, take 
neither. The taking of grog is an evil, 
whether taken in a canteen or a low-down 
saloon. (4) We cannot trust our safety in 
war or peace to drinking men. There is no 
certainty as to what idea may get into the 
head of a drinking man. 
Very truly yours, 
J. G. TRAVER. 


{(1) The WEEKty advocates the reinstate- 
ment of the canteen solely on the ground 
that there is less drunkenness with the can- 
teen than without. (2) There is little like- 
ness between the relation of the government 
to the soldiers and that of an ordinary em- 
ployer to his employees; yet such a concern 
as the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
employing miners and other workmen in 
isolated places, has found it expedient in 
some cases as a temperance measure to start 
clubs, where its men can buy drinks. (3) 
The government now derives a very large 
revenue from the liquor business. (4) If 
we cannot trust our safety to drinking men 
we are in a bad way. There are few tee- 
totallers among the men who rule the coun- 
try. We doubt if there is one in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet or on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court.—EDITOoR. ] 





“THE QUALITY ” 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

S1r,—The ground for the personal attack 
upon me by the Saturday Review, mentioned 
by your correspondent last week, appears to 
lie in a difference of opinion between certain 
masters of English literature and that pa- 
per, concerning the proper employment of 
the word, “quality.” Personally I prefer to 
accept the verdict of the masters. 

If it were true that a flagrant misuse of 
the English language stamps my work as 
“ Kitchen ” literature, how could any discus- 
sion or review of any book of mine have a 
place in a gentleman’s periodical? 

For the doubtful honor of a review in their 
paper I am proportionally their debtor; the 
attack upon myself I can only deplore in 
the name of that common decency which a 
gentleman instinctively attributes even to 
those with whom he differs in opinion. 

I am, sir, yours, 
Rosert W. CHAMBERS. 









































































A Great English Sport 


By Sydney Brooks 

LONDON, December 15, 1002 

Wat, at this time of the vear, is the 
great social pre weupation of England 
1 would suggest the question as a teat 
of all Americans’ knowledge of this coun 
try Is it polities? Chamberlain's visit 
to South Africa the Edueation bill the 


trouble in Somaliland’? the little brush with 


the Waziris? the approaching Durbar at 
Delhi? No; none of these things These 
ire but the accidental happenings of the 
moment. The staple interest of England 


from the first day of November to the last 
of March is fox-hunting. One gets some 
idea of how big an interest it is from the 
mere fact that in this little country, which 
is only a shade larger than the State of 
New York, there are one hundred and sixty- 
five packs of hounds hunting regularly two 
or three times a week for nearly five months 
on end. That means practically that 
wherever you pitch your tent in England, 
you are within easy hacking distance of a 
meet, often of several meets. At Melton 
Mowbray, for instance, a little village that 
is the hunting centre of “the Shires,” you 
will find the chance of a run with the five 
most famous packs in England, brought lit- 
erally every week-day to your very door. 
xeographically, “the Shires” are under- 
stood to mean Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
and Northamptonshire, but in _ practice 
“hunting in the Shires” implies that you 
have been following one or the other of five 
packs—-the Belvoir, Cottesmore, Quorn, Mr. 
Fernie’s hounds, or the Pytchley. These are 
the oldest, the most fashionable, the best 
appointed, the most lavishly maintained 
hunts in the kingdom, and the country they 
hunt over is supposed by all Englishmen, by 
a few Americans, and a good many Conti- 
nentals to show some of the finest sport 
in the world. Nowhere else do you get such 
a combination of stout straight - running 
foxes, high scent, difficult variegated jumps, 
such thrilling forty-minute bursts, so many 
expert huntsmen. The late Empress of Aus- 
tria, herself a dashing and experienced hunts- 
woman, gave the palm to a day with the 
Quorn or Belvoir over all other forms of sport 
to be met with in Europe, adding thereto 
the remark that she did not know how good 
or how bad riding could be until she had 
visited the Shires. I imagine Mr. Foxhall 
Keene, who knows more of hunting in Eng- 
land than any other American, would con- 
firm this judgment in both particulars. One 
needs a stout nerve, a superb mount, and a 
long purse to live with these hounds. If 
Englishmen spent as much in proportion on 
education as they do on sport, this coun- 
try would stand a good chance of becoming 
the most intelligent in the world. An av- 
erage price for a hunter trained in the 
Shires is anywhere from $1000 to $1500. 
The Earl of Lonsdale is rarely without a 
$10,000 mount in his stud, and when one 
remembers that the ordinary life of a horse 
in the hunting-field is five years, that an 
accident may kill him any day—a Welsh 
nobleman has already this season “ staked ” 
a couple of horses, worth $1250 and $1500, 
within a week of their purchase—and that 
a man who means to do the Shires prop- 
erly needs two or three cast-iron nags 
and at least eight or ten hunters in 
his stud, one may form some notion of the 
lengths to which English extravagance will 
run, 

I have no exact statistics of the number 
of people who habitually follow the hounds 
right through the season, but a rough guess 
may be hazarded. Taking the country all 
in all, the small packs of twenty couples, 
as well as those of fifty and seventy, and 
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putting the average attendance at each meet 


at 100 and the number of meets at 400 a 
week, one gets the re apect ible total of 40,000 
men and women in the saddle every week 
The hunting season lasts twenty weeks \ 


complete return of all who follow the hounds 


from November | to March 31 would there 
fore show a total of 800,000—not, of cours 
800,000 different individuals, because the 
same person will hunt four or five days a 
week from start to finish And this takes 
no account of the multitudes who follow 
in traps, on foot, or on bicycles or motors 
A meet is always regarded in the neigh 
borhood as an informal holiday. I remem 
ber as a boy that whenever hounds were to 
throw off within striking distance of the 


school I was at, the headmaster would sol 
emnly announce the fact after 
prayers, books would be thrown aside, foot 
ball jerseys and knickers donned, and we 
would run our five or six miles to the meet 
and join in the hunt, to our own intense 
delight, but to the maledictory dismay of the 
M. F. H. and his whippers-in. For every 
man and woman actually riding to hounds 
there are usually five or six doing what they 
can to keep up with the fun on foot or 
wheels. One must also remember the num- 
bers of those immediately dependent on the 
sport for their living—the grooms, stable 
and kennel boys, earth stoppers, and so on. 
Altogether, if one said that from first to 
last fox-hunting actively interested two mill- 
ion people each season, it would be very dif- 
ficult to prove the statement an exaggera- 
tion. 

Wherever you go, evidence of the popu- 
larity of the sport is palpable. The daily 
papers give their column a day to hunting 
news. The railroad companies issue special 
tickets and run special trains for hunting- 
men, so that it is possible to breakfast in 
London and be at a Leicestershire covert- 
side in time for the first draw. There are 
villages and whole districts in the Shires 
that live on the sport, as Stratford-on-Avon 
lives on Shakespeare. At the hunting cen- 
tres, places like Melton Mowbray, Market 
Harboro’, and Grantham, nothing is said 
or done or thought that has not some im- 
mediate reference to the great pastime. 
Young and old, men and women, are alike 
engrossed in it. The first ambition of a 
nobleman’s or county magnate’s son is to 
follow the hounds on a pony; his next, to 
be in at the death; his last, to be M. F. 
H., as his father was before him. A meet 
on the grounds of an old country mansion 
is perhaps the pleasantest of the many 
pleasant sights that England has to show. 
The aristocracy and the great territorial 
families still largely control the sport, 
spending in some cases tens of thousands 
of dollars a year to keep it going. All are 
on an equality by the covert-side, landlord 
and tenant, the small farmer and the peer. 
And this season sport has been and prom- 
ises to continue exceptionally good. The 
end of the war has restored thousands of 
officers to their beloved Shires; foxes are 
plentiful, fields large and more of the right 
sort than they have been for some years, oats 
and horse-flesh are both up in price, and the 
farmer, without whose good-will and co- 
operation hunting would have to cease, is 
less than usually discontented. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the wealth 
and enthusiasm behind it, in spite, too, of 
its essential manliness, the future in the 
long-run would seem to be against fox-hunt- 
ing. The sport, in the opinion of many 
good judges, has already, and without know- 
ing it, passed its meridian. Free trade, 


morning 


‘railways, and the pheasant are slowly but 


surely squeezing it out of existence. Even 
within the last fifty years its conditions 
have been revolutionized. Half a century 
ago a hunt was an affair of friends. It had 
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a territorial basis; its members all came 
pretty much from the same neighborhood 
and, either as landlords or tenants, were in 
timately connected with the soil Kvery 
one knew every one els The farmers were 
prosperous, and hunted themselves; the flelds 
were manageable and mainly of the country 
gentleman type; barbed-wire was rarer even 
than a railroad track, and the game pre 
server had not vet arisen to preter the 
pheasant to the fox. Moreover, the old semi 
feudal respect for the squirearchy still held 
its own, and was judiciously fomented by 
the almost universal custom of the M. F. 
H.'s of buying their forage, their hacka, 
and at times even their hunters in the lo 
cality. But to-day you find, first of all, that 


the large well-to-do farmer has practically 
disappeared, and that his place is taken by 
the small two-hundred-acre man, whose 
finances will not allow him to hunt. That 
means that the farmers as a class no longer 
have the same personal interest and _par- 
ticipation in the sport. Secondly, you find 
the railroad everywhere; and the railroad 
has had an immense effect on hunting, first, 
by largely adding to the number of those 
who follow the hounds, and, again, by re- 
ducing the area in which hunting is prac- 
ticable. A cultivated, but not overgrown, 
country is the ideal one for fox-hunting. 
The railroads, however, not only head off 
the fox, but bring the suburban builder and 
speculator with them. New districts are 
opened up, houses are built, and the fox- 
hunter finds another stretch of country 
spoilt for his pastime. 

Moreover, the railroads bring an entirely 
new class of men into the hunting-field, 
townsmen for the most part who know lit- 
tle of hunting and less of agriculture, who 
do not reside in the district they hunt, 
and are simply out for a day’s sport. These 
are the men who are setting the farmers’ 
backs up and who are doubly irritating to 
the M. F. H. Ninety per cent. of them are 
free-lances; they pay no subscriptions, and 
make no donations to the funds of the hunt 
they patronize, yet there is no way in 
which they can be prevented from joining 
in the run. And being ignorant of agri- 
culture and having themselves no stake in 
the land and no fear of social ostracism— 
for the neighborhood only sees them on 
hunting days—they are careless of what 
damage they inflict. One hears in con- 
sequence of a growing antagonism tow- 
ards the sport, of foxes poisoned and 
trapped, of fields needlessly fenced with 
barbed-wire, at times even of prosecutions 
for trespass. At the same time, the number 
of those who turn out for a run grows year- 
ly greater—in the Shires a meet of seven 
hundred is no uncommon thing—and the 
damage they cause increases in proportion, 
while true sport diminishes in the same 
ratio. To maintain a pack, becomes, in 
consequence, a most expensive business. The 
farmers, even when they are willing to have 
their land ridden over or their coverts 
drawn, make the M. F. H. pay handsomely 
if indirectly for the privilege. They system- 
atically exaggerate the damage to their 
crops and fences, and in the matter of the 
poultry which they allege to have been 
killed by foxes, they practice what is al- 
most a form of blackmail. The hunt trea- 
surer, as a result, is continually putting: 
his hands into his pockets, not grudgingly, 
but still with the feeling that he is being 
“done.” The “compensation fund” of any 
one of the packs in the Shires would aver- 
age, I suppose, about $6000 a season, $4000 
of which would go to the poultry account. 
The “wire fund,” to meet the expense of 
taking down the barbed-wire fences at the 
beginning of each season, and of putting 
them up at the end, is another considerable 
item. 










The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
JANUARY 
Tuck yellow fog, and in consequence 
cleetric light to dress by and breakfast by, 
was the opening day of the year Never, 
to any one who looks at this fact in the 


right spirit, did a year dawn more chara 
teristically The the utter in 
serutability of the face of that which should 
be, was never better typified. We blindly 
groped on the threshold of the future; feel- 
ing here for a bell-handle, here for a knock- 
er, while the door still stood shut. Then, 
about midday, sudden commotions shook 
the vapors; dim silhouettes of house roofs, 
promised lands, perhaps, or profiled wrecks, 
stood suddenly out against swirling orange 
whirlpools of mist, and from my window, 
which commanded a double view up and 
down Oxford Street, I looked out over the 
crawling traffic, with an interest as if in 
the unfolding of some dramatic plot, on the 
battle of the skies. From sick dead yellow 
the color changed to gray, and for a few 
moments the street seemed lit by a dawn 
of April; then across the pearly tints came 
a sunbeam, lighting them with sudden opal- 
escence. Then the smokebeam from the 
house opposite, which had been ascending 
slowly. like a tired man climbing stairs, was 
plucked away by a breeze, and in two min- 
utes the whole street was a street of prim- 
rose-colored sunshine. 

All that week I was work-bound in Lon- 
don, a place where, as every one knows, 
there are forty-eight hours in every twenty- 
four. The reason for this is obvious—it is 
impossible to sit idle in a chair in London; 
it is impossible (almost) to read a book, 
and it is (happily) quite impossible to write 
one. Thus, then, the hours are multiplied. 
The sound and spectacle of life induce a 
sort of intoxication of the mind: ten yards 
of Piccadilly is a volume, and the Circus an 
improper epic. Hence the impossibility of 
reading—the books are in the flowing tides 
that jostle from house wall to house wall, 
and they are vastly more entertaining than 
anything that publishers have ever had the 
good fortune to bring out. Now people who 
are incapable of reading print, of which the 
enormous mass is very sorry stuff, are held 
to be uneducated, but it seems to me that 
people who cannot read. or, at any rate, 
conjecture at, this splendid human print, 
are much more ignorant. For it is here in 
these places, alive with the original words 
and phrases out of which all books are made, 
that there lies the key to all books that 
are worth reading at all. At any rate, here 
lies the material; it is here, and nowhere 
else, that the chef does his marketing. There 
are, however, several rules to be. observed 
if you would read the original. The first 
is that you must attend with all your 
might; the book, so to speak, shuts auto- 
matically if you cease to attend. The second 
is that you must at a moment’s notice be 
ready to pity and to praise. The third, 
and perhaps the most important of all, is 
that you must never be shocked. For the 
whole attitude of the observer is covered 
by pity or praise. The great author does 
not want his moral condemnation, and in 
addition to this there is nothing so blind- 
ing to oneself as being shocked. It is like 
looking through a telescope at one point 
only, and that probably wrongly focussed, 
for it is focussed by one’s own individual 
code, which is almost certainly not correct. 
It is Human Life you are looking at. If 
that is not good enough for you, go and 
look at something else. There are plenty 
of dull things in the world, but remember 
always that if you find other people dull, it 
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is only a sign that a dull person is present 
But if you are to read the book Living, come 
humble I'ry to catch the point 
of every phrase, for of this you may be sure, 
that there You will find there, 
thank God 


and alert 


is a point 
many pages that will make you 
laugh—laugh, that is with sheer 
childish, unreflecting amusement will 
find there things that will make you think 
find the things that 
will make you want to weep And if we 
knew a little, instead of knowing nothing 
we should probably—no, certainly—fall on 
our knees and thank God for those also 

One of each of these occurred to me to- 
ay. The first was when I was coming out 
eof the club with a friend on our way to din- 
ner, An obsequious porter held the club 
door open, an obsequious page-boy stood by 
our glittering hansom, with a hand on the 
wheel. My friend had an opulent appear- 
ance, and wore a fur coat. On the pave- 
ment were standing two exceedingly small 
and ragged boys, and one of them, whose 
hair drooped over his eyes like a Skye ter- 
rier, seeing this resplendent exit, put his 
thumbs in the place where the armholes 
of his waistcoat would have been had the 
merry little devil had one, and with his nose 
in the air, said very loud to the other, 
“Whar are we doining to-night, Bill?” 

The second made one laugh at first, but 
think afterwards, and it was thus: At the 
corner of Dover Street there lay a heap 
of mud and street sweepings, and as we drew 
up just opposite, blocked by an opposing 
tide of carriages in Piccadilly, a small, very 
dapper little gentleman in dress - clothes 
stepped into this muck-heap, with the result 
that one of his dress- pumps was drawn 
off his unfortunate foot with a “ cloop,” and 
stuck there. On to it there swooped a vul- 
ture of the highway, a lad of about twenty, 
who picked it out and made off down Dover 
Street with it. Now what good was one shoe 
to him? Would he not have done better to 
have wiped it carefully on his coat, which 
really could not have deteriorated farther, 
and chanced a tip from the dapper little 
gentleman; or was the instinct of steal- 
ing so strong that he never stopped to think? 
One would have supposed that a tip was a 
practical certainty. 

The third was merely a matter for tears: 
I walked back from dinner, and my way 
lay up Piccadilly again. At a populous 
corner stood a very stout elderly woman 
dressed in violent and ridiculous colors. 
Her hair was golden, her eyebrows broad, 
thick, and vilely drawn, her cheeks so 
burned with rouge that one blushed. She 
addressed every passer-by in endearing 
terms. None regarded her. That was quite 
right; but the pity of her standing there 
on this squally night, with her horrid mis- 
sion, and her total ill-success! Yes, it is 
difficult to thank God for that. 

After five days I got deliverance from this 
entrancing slavery, and, like a cork from a 
bottle, flew to Grindelwald. The journey 
I remember as a dreadful dream, for I had 
a cold so bad that all sense of taste, smell, 
and most of hearing and feeling had passed 
from me, and I seemed to myself to be a 
rough deal-board being sent by train, and 
turned out into a drizzling night at what ap- 
peared to be mere cow-sheds, simply for the 
purpose of declaring that I had no spirit 
or lace about me. Spirit! The Queen of 
Sheba when she had seen Solomon in all his 
glory had more. As to lace, that diaphanous 


proper ly 


you 


and vou will certainly 


material seriously occupied my waiting 
dreams as we mounted the Jura. Was 


there anything in my face that suggested 
lace, I wondered, or did lace frilling peep 
out from my trousers? Anyhow, why lace? 
IT was willing. almost anxious, to declare 
five hundred cigarettes, but nobody sug- 
gested such a thing. Then— 
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The new heaven and the new earth—an 
earth covered with powdery snow, thatched 
here and there by pines and reaching be 
vond all power of thought, by glacier and 
snow-field, and rocks too steep for the set 
tling of the snow into the pinnacles of the 
Kiger and the Wetterhorn From ridge to 
ridge the eve followed, lost in an amazement 
of the wonder of the earth and the great 
ness of its design Austere and silent rose 
the virgin snows, and more silent, growing 
from words to exclamation, and from ex 
clamation to silence itself, one’s wonder 
There, out of the void and formless pulp 
which was once the world, they were set, 


barren, fruitless, useless, and that is the won 
der of them and their glory. Centuries 
have been as but seconds in the life of an 
idle man in the forming of them, for cen 
turies that have been to them but the wink- 
ing of an eye they have raised their imme- 
morial and the centuries shall be 
as the sea sand before they crumble. O ye 
mountains and hills, praise ye the Lord! 
Every day you praise Him. 

Now this Book of Months is almost cer- 
tainly worth nothing, anyhow, and I take 
this opportunity to inform critics so, in 
case (as is not likely) they have the slight- 
est doubt about it. But if they and I are 
wrong, it will be because we have both over- 
looked the possible value of a true docu- 
ment,—true, that is, as far as I personally 
am able to make it true. Therefore I will 
state at once that for the next four weeks 
the childish pursuit of making correct turns 
and edges on the ice occupied me much more, 
except on a few occasions, than all the moun- 
tains, all the heavenly blue of the sky, or 
the divine radiance of the marching sun. 
Instead of attending to these big things, I 
got up, day after day, full of anxious 
thoughts, and had I been assured that these 
anxieties would never trouble me again on 
condition that I never again looked at the 
Eiger, or the scarlet finger of the Finster- 
Aarhorn that caught the sunset long after the 
sun had set to us, I would quite certainly 
have closed with the bargain. Those who do 
not know what a clean outside-back-counter 
means can have no voice in this affair, since 
they are not acquainted with the subject 
matter of it. But those who do will, I be- 
lieve, extend to me their pitying sympathy. 
For no known reason, I desired to make 
these and other turns, which, when made, 
are of no conceivable use to anybody; and 
full of anxious thoughts, which violent col- 
lisions with the elusive material on which 
I performed fully justified, I proceeded to 
devote the hours of light to these utterly 
indefensible pursuits. I wished to execute 
a movement in which the skate left a cer- 
tain mark on the ice, and no other (I am 
alluding, of course, to involuntary change 
of edge), and to make this and other marks 
on the ice (continuous loops, bracket eight, 
and a few more, for the sake of the curi- 
ous) I signed a bond, so to speak, for three 
weeks of my short mortal life. All morn- 
ing, that is to say, I struggled with these 
evanescent scratchings, ate a hurried lunch, 
and struggled again till it was dark. Real- 
ly, it is very odd: and I hope to do the 
same next winter. I am perfectly aware 
that I could have spent my time much bet- 
ter, or, at any rate, tried to; I knew that at 


crests, 


the time. But I did not care then. And I 
do not care now. 
There were sane intervals, however. For 


instance, one Saturday evening it began to 


snow. Now I see nothing conceivably wrong 
in skating on Sunday, and am unable to 


comprehend the position of those who do. 


_But it is certainly wrong to skate on Sun- 


day when it will spoil the ice on Monday, 
and on this particular Sunday I went to 
church in the morning, and afterwards took 
a sandwich lunch from the hotel, and tying 





it securely to a toboggan, sat myself inse- 
curely on the toboggan, and went - alone 
(that was an essential part of the plan) 
down past the church and through the vil- 
lage, through fields of white snow that 
spouted as the toboggan met them, even as 
the spray spouts round the bows of a liner. 
In nothing does a man (unless he be M. 
Santos-Dumont) come nearer to the ecstasy 
of flight——some low skimming flight that 
follows the contours of the ground as swal- 
lows when storm is imminent. So went I 
down an ever-steepening mile, finishing at 
the end just by the side of the bridge that 
crosses the stream from the glacier. The 
frost had been severe for the last week, 
and this was nearly covered over with lids 
of ice that grew out from backwaters and 
extended almost from bank to bank. Wher- 
ever a stone stood in mid-current, there be- 
low it had the ice first gathered, lengthening 
itself spearwise down stream till the cold 
feeler reached another stone. Then, al- 
ready half established, it had broadened and 
broadened till a third anchorage met it. 
But in certain swift places the water still 
ran unchecked, its flow, of course, greatly 
diminished with the lesser melting of the 
glacier in winter, but still busy, busy, seek- 
ing the sea with steadfast purpose. Round 
the bank and in the bed itself of the stream 
grew an immense company of alders cov- 
ered completely with the inimitable confec- 
tionery of frost, a forest of spiked branches. 

Then mounting again, I passed up a long 
gentle slope by a few outlying chalets, and 
having come out of the shadow of the Eiger, 
sat down to lunch. The air was utterly 
windless, the frost so keen that not a flake 
of snow clung to my clothes, yet through the 
glory of that pellucid air the sun struck 
so hot that a coat was altogether a super- 
fluity. Eastwards the Wetterhorn rose in 
glacier and snow-field, and its superb and 
patient beauty, seeming like a noble woman 
waiting for the man she loves, struck me 
with a pang of delight. Thereafter, still 
climbing, I entered the pine woods beiow 
the Scheidegg, where the sun drew out a 
thousand resinous smells, as if odorous sum- 
mer instead of midwinter held sway. 

Alone! TI had intended to be alone, but 
never was a man in more delectable com- 
pany. Trees, glimpses of the gorgeous dome 
above them, drifts of driven snow, were my 
companions, while, if one grew overbold, 
there was the Eiger to hazard a respectable 
remark to, and the sun itself to be wor- 
shipped. On no other day, indeed, that I 
can remember have I felt so strong a sym- 
pathy with Parsees. High it swung, be- 
nignant, and all for the fir-trees and me. 
Then rising higher, I came to the edge of 
the wood and the beginning of the snow- 
fields again, and resting for a moment, did 
an exceedingly childish thing. Underneath 
a piece of spreading root of the last tree 
of that heavenly wood I hid a stick of choco- 
late, a Bryant & May’s match-box contain- 
ing an English sixpence, two nickel coins of 
ten centimes, a short piece of pencil, and 
four matches. These I dedicate to the way- 
farer, should he need a light. Also I should 
ask him to write his name with the pencil 
and put it in the match-box, and, if he 
feels as foolish as I, add some small object 
of no value. Next year I will go there 
again and make some further striking ad- 
dition to the cache. The tree is a large 
one on the left of the path, and quite 
notably the last in the wood. My initials 
are rudely carved in the piece of root di- 
rectly above the cache. 

Now where shall we look for the source 
of this instructive piece of foolishness? This 
is not a merely egotistic query, for I am per- 
fectly certain that many sober and mature 
citizens like myself will feel sympathy with, 
though they may not practise, such caches as 
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I made on the slope of the Scheidegg. Is 
it that we still preserve, even in this well- 
civilized and restauranted century, some cell 
in our brain which even now obeys the pru- 
dent instincts of some remote cave-dwelling 
ancestor, and do we now in play imitate 
his serious precautions? Or—and I like to 
think this better—have we still, in spite 
of our sober maturity, some remnants of 
a heritage more priceless than cave-dwell- 
ing ancestors, namely, the lingering joys of 
our own childhood? 

Here I feel that I may be treading on alien 
ground—the cache habit I know is not rare, 
but I have not at present met any one who 
“talks French,” of which the manner is as 
follows: Every one, I suppose, has moments 
of sheer physical enjoyment. I need mention 
two only: the one getting into bed with legs 
curled up, ere yet the freezing sheets can 
be encountered; the other, when very cold, 
getting into a hot bath—a bath, that is to 
say, so hot that it is on the border between 
bliss and anguish, when, in fact, to move is 
to scream. On those occasions—for loneli- 
ness is essential—I “talk French.” That is 
to say, streams of gibberish flow in a hushed 
voice from my lips, in the form of dialogue, 
and any one present would hear remark- 
able things of this nature: 

(With deep anxiety.) “ Lesti icibon?” 

(Reassuringly.) ““ Mimi molat isto pacher.” 

(Reassured.) “ Kaparando quilli. Ama- 
tinat sholst.” 

I blush to reproduce more. But I long 
to know if anybody else “talks French.” I 
want to talk it with somebody and compare 
vocabularies. 

A long colloquy was held that afternoon 
sitting in the sun, after the cache was made, 
and then towards sunset I started to go back 
through the darkling wood, with dim but 
welcome thoughts of bears and brigands lying 
in wait on each side the path. One corner, 
I remember, I particularly feared, for low- 
growing bushes bordering the path might 
conceal almost anything. That I had good 
reason to fear it I soon found out, though 
I had feared it for wrong reasons, for my 
toboggan threw me with reckless gayety into 
the middle of them. In fact, for the first 
half-mile the track was abominable; bare 
stones and tree roots alternated with pas- 
sages of breathless rapidity; never have I 
experienced a quicker succession of violences. 
But as the wood grew less dense the texture 
of the going became more uniform, and for 
the last mile I hissed downward with ever- 
increasing speed and smoothness, through the 
pallor of the snow-bright dusk. Large stars 
beamed luminous overhead, and from scat- 
tered cottages sprang the twinkling lights, 
showing that all were home from the frozen 
fields and safe within walls. Then, wonder 
of wonders, the full moon rose over the top 
of the Wetterhorn with a light as clear as 
running water and as soft as sleep, making 
complete with its perfection this perfect day. 

The other interlude from this rage of 
tracing useless marks on the ice was a 
funeral. The funeral was that of Slam’s kit- 
ten, though the kitten was not really Slam’s 
at all. But to go back to the beginning of 
things, it is necessary that you should know 
who Slam was. Her real name was Evelyn 
Helen Anastasia, and goodness knows what; 
but what matters more is that she was a 
child six years and one month old, freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed, devoted to animals and 
the outside edge, and by far the most pop- 
ular person in the hotel. It was the out- 
side edge originally that had brought us to- 
gether, for she had told me that I didn’t do 
it properly, and very kindly showing me 
how, she had fallen heavily on the ice. As 
I picked her up, she said: 

“You see what I mean, don’t you? Let 
me show you again!” 

Under her tuition I improved, and, what 
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was more important, our friendship ripened. 
I am proud to think that I was the only 
person who ever knew about the kitten, 
which had followed Slam—I am sure I don’t 
wonder—with pitiful mewings down from 
the Happy Valley, an ownerless beast that 
would have touched hearts more hard than 
Slam’s. She kept it in a cupboard in her 
room and fed it with cake. This I learned 
on the second day of the kitten’s imprison- 
ment. That evening it died. I will pass 
over Slam’s lamentations, and the wealth of 
falsehood by which I convinced her that a 
diet of cake in an airless cupboard was the 
only thing that could have saved it. Then, 
as it was dead, it had to be buried, still 
without the cognizance of Slam’s nurse, 
whom I feared. 

“T don’t want a lot of people,” said Slam. 
“Tt would be much nicer if we buried her 
quietly. So when nurse is at dinner I will 
bring her down in my hat.” 

Meantime I had procured a card - board 
box, and from Slam’s hat the kitten passed 
into the coffin. The coffin was put on our 
toboggan, for Slam and I were going to lunch 
out, and the catafalque left the hotel. 

Slam put her hand into mine—a compli- 
ment that only children can pay—and we de- 
bated about the cemetery. I personally in- 
clined to the river-bed at the bottom of the 
valley, but Slam would have none of it. 

“Up above,” she said, “it is cleaner,” 
and though it was all pretty clean, I as- 
sented. “Then we can eat our lunch, and 
toboggan down,” she added. This was com- 
mon-sense; to walk up after the funeral 
would be depressing; we might recover our 
brightness of spirit if we kept the tobog- 
ganing till afterwards. On the way up— 
through the village, that is, and towards the 
glacier—the talk turned on serious subjects. 
Did I believe that animals would have a 
resurrection? Why did God make them if 
they were just to die and be finished? Again, 
if they were to have a resurrection, was 
it not proper to bury them properly? Thus 
we arrived at the cemetery. Four pine- 
trees stood there, with snow drifted high 
between them; the benediction of the sun 
hallowed the place; never had any one a 
more virgin tomb. We scooped out the snow 
down to soil level, and dropped the box into 
the excavation. Then with pious hands we 
covered it up, and on the top of the cairn 
planted sprigs taken from the pines. 

“ And now I will say my prayers.” 

She knelt down in the snow, and even with 
the fear of her nurse before my eyes, I could 
say nothing to dissuade her, but knelt by 
her and uncovered my head. And then 
Slam said the Lord’s Prayer, and asked that 
she might be a good girl always, and prayed 
that God might bless her father and mother 
and nurse and me. 

Do you know what it is to be remembered 
in the prayer of a child? “ And the kitten,” 
she added. And I said, “ Amen.” 

So there the kitten lies, between the sky 
and the beautiful snow-clad earth. Pines 
whisper about it, and the Wetterhorn and 
Eiger look on its resting-place. And Slam 
said her prayers there. 

What follows? As far as I am concerned, 
this: I believe that the “whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” 
and that there will be, one day, a great heal- 
ing and comforting. And when, on that day, 
mysteriously, unintelligibly, that little body, 
which meantime has fed the grasses and the 
Alpine flowers of the place, comes to itself 
and is alive again, a happy little kitten 
will stand between those four pine-trees, lost 
no longer. And Slam and I will recognize 
it. And the kitten—who knows?—will rec- 
ognize us, and Slam will say again, in the 
phrase that is so often on her lips, 

“Oh, it is nice!” 

To be Continued. 








Correspondence 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


December 15, 1902. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Some time ago there came under my 
observation an article—said to be from the 
pen of a well-known military authority— 
in which the possibility of a war between 
Germany and the United States was dem- 
onstrated. 

In the editorial section of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY of September 27, 1902, reference is 
made to the unexpected progress towards the 
completion of the German naval programme 
formulated in 1898 and amended two years 
later. According to Lieutenant Louis M. 
Moulton, who was deputed by the Navy De- 
partment to study the subject, the German 
naval programme may be completed in 1908, 
if not a year or more earlier. 

The editorial says that within six years 
yermany will have at her disposal, in home 
waters for a sudden aggressive operation, 
about ninety modern war-ships—a larger 
naval force than could be quickly gathered 
by France or Great Britain, whose navies, 
in consequence of their extensive colonies, 
are scattered over all the parts of the globe. 
The opinion was expressed that, a fortiori, 
the German Empire could direct against 
any point on the Atlantic coast of North or 
South America a fleet much superior to that 
of the United States, with our existing re- 
sources. And the portentous query follow- 
ed, “What would become of our Monroe 
doctrine?” 

Mr. de Bloch, in his work on modern war- 
fare, to which a reference is made, states 
that in the war of 1870-1, between France 
and Germany, the ‘command of the sea was 
useless to France. I perfectly agree with 
him. The coast of the North Sea is not 
an inviting place for an attacking navy; and 
the Germany of those days had hardly any 
navy worth mentioning. But let us pre 
sume that the Germany of 1870 had been 
in possession of her navy of to-day. What 
would have been the result for France? 

I knew the first ships of Germany in the 
days of the war of Schleswig-Holstein. I 
recollect the sale at auction by Fischer of 
the so-called German fleet. I knew the gun- 
boats Nive and Salamander of those days. 
What was Germany then? 

A conglomerate of principalities, with 
Prussia as the leading star and Austria as 
a dead- weight upon the German Bund. 
British, French, and Austrian influence and 
corruption did their best to keep the differ- 
ent parts from uniting. A German flag 
was hardly known on the seas in those 
days. 

The flags of the Hansa States floated from 
the tops of many fine sailing-vessels — but 
they were the flags of the Hansa States 
alone. I remember the unkind remarks we 
made upon the “three houses” in the flag 
of Hamburg. To-day the ships belonging to 
Hamburg are the finest in the world; every 
seaman stares with wonder and deep respect 
at those ocean greyhounds. 

Everything in Germany has changed since 
the year of 1871—since Napoleon III. played 
the réle of the delivering prince in the fairy- 
tale of “Dornréschen” in the enchanted 
castle. But there was the difference that it 
was not the Princess Dornrischen he de- 
livered. 

His emprise won but a thorny rose for 
him, his dynasty, and France. It brought 
back to Germany Alsatia and Lorraine; it 
cemenied the union of the German race; 
and it resulted in the German Empire. With 
the Empire came progress. And _ with 
all the reins of government in the hands 
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of a powerful, self-relying, intelligent ruler, 
the fine qualities, the very genius, of the 
German nation, that had been lying dormant 
for so many years, broke forth and made 
more rapid strides than would have been 
taken by a race in any other country. 
Like a matured plant which awaited only 
the beneficial rays of sunshine to open its 
splendid, gorgeous flowers, Germany has de- 
veloped its immense capacity of intelligence, 
its knowledge of science, its industry, and its 
self-reliance. 

That is what makes the foreign observer 
uneasy, meditative, and often suspicious. 
The progress was, and is, too sudden. 

We Americans are surely a progressive 
people; but we mature and develop little by 
little. Only during the last decade have we 
marched at a rapid pace. No doubt, with 
our natural resources and exceptional facil- 
ities, we will always be abreast of the most 
progressive nations in war and peace. I re- 
member well, in 1854, when I, who had seen 
the finest capitals of Europe, was first at 
Washington with my captain, what an as- 
tonishing, bewildering, incomprehensible con- 
cern it was. To-day I consider Washington 
the best-appointed and handsomest capital of 
the world. Such is American progress. 

In Germany it was existent for centuries, 
but dormant. It is, therefore, natural that 
Germany, now awake and progressive in in- 
dustry and commerce and well prepared for 
any controversy on land, must be heedful 
that she have a strong and efficient navy. 
In many respects she has advantages over 
France, England, and other sea powers. All 
the costly experimenting done in the naval 
departments of other nations at such enor- 
mous expense has been saved to her. She 
can use the costly experiments of others for 
her own benefit. 

Mr. de Bloch holds to the opinion that a 
strong navy would be superfluous to Ger- 
many in the event of a war between the 
Triple Alliance and the French - Russian 
Le 2 

my opinion, there is very little dan- 
ger from that side. France would not 
dare venture on attack single-handed; and 
there is no reason to believe that Russia 
would join in such undertaking. History has 
proved that Russia has been Germany’s best, 
her only true, friend in the terrible strug- 
gles that endured from the last century into 
the beginning of this; and Russia has proved 
friendly up to this very day. Russia has 
nothing to gain, and can rest satisfied to 
have in Germany a trusty, peaceful neigh- 
bor on her extensive boundary, while all her 
energies are concentrated in the endeavor 
to gain a strong footing on the Pacific and 
to extend her influence to Asia. Russia 
knows well that the march to those regions 
is over Constantinople. The France of to- 
day is not the France of 1870. On friendly 
terms again with Italy, she wants more ex- 
tensive possessions in Africa. She must have 
and will have them, as Italy should have 
Tripolis in the spread of her domain. It 
is but natural that the coast of Africa bor- 
dering the Mediterranean Sea should belong 
to those two countries. Since the time of 
the first Napoleon, Great Britain has domi- 
nated the Mediterranean with her powerful 
fleet; she has there her strongholds Malta 
and Gibraltar; and she has taken, without 
asking leave, Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the 
Triple Alliance and the Franco - Russian 
League will clash. 

No German fleet will ever come to the 
shores of the great republic of North Amer- 
ica with intent other than friendly, and to 
cement the feelings of mutual respect and 
amity between two nations that are bound 
together by many ties. 

I am, sir, 
E. H.. P. 






THE CANTEEN QUESTION 
HARTWICK SEMINARY, OTSEGO Co., N. Y., 
December 19, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—(1) I have read your paper for a 
number of years, and am at a loss to un- 
derstand how you can advocate the return of 
the canteen. (2) Considered from a_ busi- 
ness stand-point, almost without exception 
the large firms not only do not provide a 
place for their employees to get intoxicating 
drinks, but, on the contrary, other things 
being equal, they drop the drinking man 
from the pay-roll. Why should we, the 
people, do what good, business policy op- 
poses? Considered from a practical stand- 
point, the average individual will buy more 
candy, if he sees it every day, than if he 
does not so; if a soldier has it under his 
nose constantly, he will use more liquor 
than if there is no liquor at the canteen; 
or if the reverse is true, his commander is 
incompetent, and ought to be removed. It 
is manifest that the man who does not like 
or use either candy or whiskey will not be 
injured by the failure to have liquor in the 
barracks. (3) Considered from a_ moral 
stand-point, we as a nation cannot be par- 
ticeps criminis in such a business and ex- 
pect to escape the consequences. The prod- 
ucts of the traffic in liquor are visible at 
every drinking-place of our country. Beer- 
bloated, dull-faced, broken-down men, old be- 
fore their day, are the regular return of 
every drinking-place. Of two evils, take 
neither. The taking of grog is an evil, 
whether taken in a canteen or a low-down 
saloon. (4) V’* cannot trust our safety in 
war or peace to drinking men. There is no 
certainty as to what idea may get into the 
head of a drinking man. 
Very truly yours, 
J. G. TRAVER. 


{(1) The WEEKty advocates the reinstate- 
ment of the canteen solely on the ground 
that there is less drunkenness with the can- 
teen than without. (2) There is little like- 
ness between the relation of the government 
to the soldiers and that of an ordinary em- 
ployer to his employees; yet such a concern 
as the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
employing miners and other workmen in 
isolated places, has found it expedient in 
some cases as a temperance measure to start 
clubs, where its men can buy drinks. (3) 
The government now derives a very large 
revenue from the liquor business. (4) If 
we cannot trust our safety to drinking men 
we are in a bad way. There are few tee- 
totallers among the men who rule the coun- 
try. We doubt if there is one in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet or on the bench of the Su- 
preme Court.—EbITor. ] 





“THE QUALITY ” 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The ground for the personal attack 
upon me by the Saturday Review, mentioned 
by your correspondent last week, appears to 
lie in a difference of opinion between certain 
masters of English literature and that pa- 
per, concerning the proper employment of 
the word, “ quality.” Personally I prefer to 
accept the verdict of the masters. 

If it were true that a flagrant misuse of 
the English language stamps my work as 
“ Kitchen ” literature, how could any discus- 
sion or review of any book of mine have a 
place in a gentleman’s periodical ? 

For the doubtful honor of a review in their 
paper I am proportionally their debtor; the 
attack upon myself I can only deplore in 
the name of that common decency which a 
gentleman instinctively attributes even to 
those with whom he differs in opinion. 

I am, sir, yours, 
Rospert W. CHAMBERS. 





























































































Woodrow Wilson’s History 
of the American People 


PRESIDENT WILSON has written a literary 
masterpiece, an artistic and enchanting story 
of the American people. It is marked by the 
qualities which have made the author one 
of the most attractive, as well as one of the 
most satisfying of our writers on American 
history and on government. It is, indeed, 
not too much to say, now that Mr. John 
Fiske is no more, that President Wilson 
stands easily first as a broad and picturesque 
painter of our historical, political, and social 
life. 

In the five sumptuous and richly illus- 
trated volumes published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, and entitled, A History of the Amer- 
ican People, President Wilson has made for 
popular reading a complete account of the 
beginnings of civilization on this continent, 
the rise and progress of our liberty and our 
self-government, following the history from 
the earliest day to the election of 1900. 
It is the only complete account contained 


in a single work. Its scholarship is ac- 
curate. The judgment which has selected 


the large personalities, and the large events 
for illustration of the theme is sound and 
unerring. The literary style is charming. 
The work is for the pleasure of all, scholar 
as well as general reader. It holds one with 
its intense interest and its literary seduc- 
tiveness. Moreover, it is a marvel of com- 
pression. It is, of course, impossible to 
describe epochs in epigrams, but Doctor Wil- 
son comes very near doing so when in sum- 
ming up the characteristics of the early 
seventeenth century when the English began 
to swarm hither, he writes: 

“It was to be an age of profound constitu- 
tional change, deeply significant for all the 
English world; and the colonies in America, 
notwithstanding their separate life and the 
breadth of the sea, were to feel all the deep 
stir of the fateful business. The revolution 
wrought at home might in crossing to them 
suffer a certain sea-change, but it would 
not lose its use or its strong flavor of prin- 
ciple.” 

“Its strong flavor of principle” is a 
phrase noteworthy of the men who brought 
the petition of rights, and the habeas corpus 
act out of the Stuart tyranny, and worthy 
to deseribe the heart and soul of the revolu- 
tion for individual liberty, which ended only 
with the granting of our independence and 
the establishment of a responsible govern- 
ment in England. 

In another chapter, that on “The War 
for Independence,” Doctor Wilson gives in 
a few strong, illuminating, and_ brilliant 
touches the philosophy of the growth of the 
reverence of Washington’s countrymen for 
the leader whom Congress had placed at 
the head of the army, and of the develop- 
ment of Washington’s respect for the char- 
acter of his countrymen. 

“They had chosen better than they knew,” 
he writes, speaking of the selection of Wash- 
ington for the command, and his assumption 
of it at Cambridge. Then he continues: 

“Tt was no small matter to have so 
noticeable a man of honor and breeding at 
the head of an army whose enemies deemed 
it a mere peasant mob and rowdy assemblage 
of rebels. Washington himself, with his 
notions of authority, his pride of breeding, 
his schooling in conduct and privilege, was 
far from pleased till he began to see below 
the surface, with the disorderly army he 
found of uncouth, intractable plough-boys 
and farmers, one esteeming himself as good 
as another, with free and easy manners, and 
a singular, half-indifferent insolence against 
authority or discipline.” 

In half a page he sets before the reader 
the contemptuous expectation of Europe that 
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our confederation would fall to pieces; in 
a quarter of a page he deftly shows the timid- 
ity with which the Constitutional Conven- 
tion began its task. 

One of the features of the work which 
makes it of especial value to the general 
reader who is desirous of knowing the his- 
tory of his country without the labor of 
reading a score or more of volumes is the 
clearness with which is described the pop- 
ular movements against George III., both 
here and in England, and that the same 
immemorial principles of civil liberty were 
stirring men on both sides of the ocean. 

Those who desire both to read a com- 
prehensive view of the history of the Amer- 
ican people, and who wish to experience the 
delight which admirable literary form can 
lend to such reading, will find all they are 
looking for in President Wilson’s History 
of the American People. The spirit of the 
author is that of joy in his subject and 
in the achievements of the country. There 
can be no better illustration of these than 
in the closing words of the fifth volume, 
the history ending with the second election 
of Mr. McKinley. 

“ Her voice,” Doctor Wilson writes, speak- 
ing of the part played by the nation in 
the war in China—‘her voice told for 
peace, conciliation, justice, and yet for a 
firm indication of sovereign rights, at every 
turn of the difficult business; her troops 
were among the first to withdraw to the 
Philippines when their presence became un- 
necessary; the world noted a calm poise 
of judgment, a steady confidence as if of 
conscious power in the utterances of the 
American Secretary of State; the new func- 
tions of America in the East were plain 
enough for all to see. . . Sections began to 
draw together with a new understanding of 
one another. Parties were turning to the 
new days to come and to the common efforts 
of peace.” 





An Unrecognized Génius 


WE have -lately heard, by way of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Kneisel 
Quartet, musical evidence of a sort to con- 
firm us in our belief that that most mis- 
understood and maligned of geniuses, Franz 
Liszt, is the true parent and fountain-head 
of modern music—we mean, of course, the 
musie of to-day: of contemporary Russia 
and France and Germany. For our part. 
we cannot listen to so nobly revealing a 
performance of Liszt’s “ Tasso” as the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave us at its 
last concert, or to the “ Mazeppa,” or the 
“Dante,” or the “ Faust Symphony,” with- 
out being strengthened in an unalterable 
conviction that had Liszt not lived and pro- 
duced his tremendous tone-poems, Wagner, 
and Tschaikowsky, and _ Borodine, and 
César Franck, and Richard Strauss would 
have been other than they were and are. 
Where does modern musie get its peculiar 
chromatic poignancy, its feeling for dra- 
matic characterization, its subtle fluidity 
of form—where but from Liszt, the Liszt 
of the symphonic poems, whom Wagner 
could acclaim, in a burst of pardonable 
hyperbole, as “the greatest musician of all 
times”? Such a composer as Brahms _ is, 
we concede at once. beyond the reach of such 
a: relation: but then Brahms was not in 
the least involved in the on-sweeping cur- 
rent of musical modernity—he was merely 
a belated classicist—withal « full-blooded 
one. It has been observed how rich in quo- 
tations “Hamlet” is. In the same sense 
it may be noted how full of Wagnerisms— 
of “ Tristan ”—Liszt’s “Tasso” is: “ Tris- 
tan” having been completed in 1859, 
“Tasso” in 1854. And as Wagner drew in- 
spiration from the welling fountain of 
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Liszt’s genius, so also did tone- poets ot 
lesser stature, from Tschaikowsky to Rich- 


ard Strauss. How remarkably — Liszt- 
like is—for an immediate example—that 


violin sonata of Richard Strauss performed 
here recently by Mr. Kneisel and Mr. La- 
mond! And let it be noted as a curious 
fact that this sonata is an early one, com- 
posed before Strauss had come so com- 
pletely under the sway of Liszt’s magnetic 
influence as he now is; yet it is incontro- 
vertible that Strauss would have conceived 
the music very differently had Franz Liszt 
never lived. In its idiom, in its thought. 
in its emotion, it is only half Strauss; and 
the other half is largely Liszt. 





The Law of Mustachios 


“ WHEN the Emperor sneezes, the people 
require handkerchiefs.” 

This axiom may seem irrelevant to the 
Venezuelan situation: it requires earnest 
reflection to connect the Imperial mailed 
fist with the subjective handkerchief. 

Another interesting law has recently been 
discovered; that no nation which curls up 
its mustachios can become a world power. 

That the tonsorial curling-tongs should 
play so material a réle in the destiny of 
peoples is nothing new; a female barber 
curled up Samson. 

Moreover, that this law concerning crimp- 
ed mustachios exists, is proven by history: 
frizzled France fell before shampooless 
Mexico; curled and pomaded Austria tum- 
bled before the rough-bearded Teuton; 
the waxed and needle-pointed whiskers of 
the Third Empire drooped and fell out at 
Sedan; and gallant Don Whiskerandos gave 
one final flourish to the twisted adornments 
of his upper lip ere the furnace-blast of 
Santiago de Cuba shrivelled the last hair 
to the follicle. 


“When the Sultan itches, all Asia 
scratches. When the Emperor of—” But 
why, why continue? Alas! that to-day 


the Fatherland should be but a bristling 
thicket of up-curled, fan-spread mustachios! 
Aut scissors aut nullus! 

Startled patriots like the Staats-Zeitung 
may argue that it is not yet too late; that 
the damage is not yet irreparable; that any 
style of whiskers may be changed at the 
nearest barbers for the modest considera- 
tion of twenty pfennigs; that, in the awful 
and lurid light which the discovery of the 
Law of Mustachios has shed upon the down- 
fall of nations, the frizzled Fatherland may 
yet be saved through the humble office of a 
pair of scissors. 

No! 

Danger lies not in the coup de fer; Do- 
minion abhors not the whisker, per se; 
Destiny hovers not in the pomatum pot. 
But remorseless Truth, with inflexible fixid- 
ity, brands forever the nation capable of 
tonsorial toadyism; and Justice snaps the 
padlock on its padded cell. 

Shade of Barbarossa! Weirds of the 
shaggy hordes that hurled back Rome! 
Ghosts of the un-shorn, quaffing forever in 
Valhalla! Only a Belaseo ean record the 
tragedy of your despair; only a Frohman 
stage it; only a Grau can contribute con- 
traltos for the lament; only a Sousa con- 
duct the obsequies! 





Finance 


Wirn apprehension over serious money 
stringency before the end of the year allayed 
by the formation of the $50,000,000 money ~ 
pool, and the clearing up of the ominous 
Venezuela clouds by the consent of the pow- 
ers to submit the matters at issue to arbitra- 
tion, there was a rebound in the securities- 














markets which was altogether natural. 
Sentiment improved decidedly. Pessimism 
gave place to hopefulness. The recoveries in 
prices were rapid and in many cases sub- 
stantial. Money became easier, and it seem- 
ed to be assumed by nearly everybody in 
Wall Street that the liquidation of highly 
speculative accounts had been so thorough 
that, with the return of currency from the 
interior to this centre and the probable in- 
crease in the exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, a January rise was certain to come. 
This led to a very fair volume of buying 
orders. On the rise that followed, those 
who had bought at the low prices reached 
during the slump promptly converted their 
“ paper profits ” into hard cash, and the rally 
was checked. At no time was there any fool- 
hardy attempt to “discount ” the “ reinvest- 
ment demand” that, according to tradition, 
Wall Street looks for, after the New-Year, 
or the much-heralded January bull move- 
ment. It was as well, for the condition of 
the money-market, even if it did not have 
the menace of the semi-panicky days of a 
fortnight ago, by no means justified rash 
operations for. the rise. They are wise pools 
that have profited by the lesson of the De- 
cember slump in prices. Whatever they may 
do later, their disastrous experiences are too 
recent to have been forgotten. After the 
rally, and the profit-taking, the market be- 
came dull and, in the Street phrase, in- 
clined to sag. 

That prices recently fell in some instances 
below the level of actual value, may be ad- 
mitted, though it cannot be denied, on the 
other hand, that there are stocks which 
even at the present figures may be regarded 
as unduly high. The market, on the whole, 
is in a far stronger position than in many 
months. Considering the fact that the 
retrograde movement in trade and business 
generally does not seem to have set in, at 
any rate, not in real earnest, it is alto- 
gether reasonable to believe that the general 
prosperity will continue for at least an- 
other year. It is not easy to see how rail- 
road earnings are going to decrease, certain- 
ly, not the gross earnings. The net earnings 
present adverse possibilities owing to the 
increased cost of operation, by reason of 
advances in wages, materials, ete., but rail- 
road managers are counting on offsetting 
such items by means of advances in freight 
rates, which should enable net profits to 
keep up proportionately. Our foreign trade 
should presently improve, by increasing our 
agricultural exports at the same time that, 
according to current indications, imports 
should fall off. Our bankers have been pay- 

. ing off our indebtedness to Europe, and the 

reduction in the volume of such obligations 
has been considerable during the past two 
months. With the return of curreney to 
New York there should be easier money, but 
it is not certain whether there will be 
enough of it to permit of active speculation 
in stocks if Europe demands to be paid. It 
simply means that we have yet to see 
whether the foreigners are to be paid in gold 
or in corn. With the collapse of the il- 
logical and disturbing bull speculation in 
corn, which immediately lowered the price 
of the cereal, increasing exports must be 
expected. Cotton exports are already in- 
creasing. : 

It will be seen that, taking it all in all, 
the prospect is hopeful rather than the re- 
verse. There are still syndicates with huge 
blocks of securities yet unsold, and very 
little demand for their goods. But there 
is also a very rich public, not speculating 
to-day, but always a great potential stock 
gambler. At the moment, it would seem as 
if after a period of hesitancy and the usual 
“backing and filling” of a market governed 
largely by the operations of professional 
traders, the movement of prices would be 
upward rather than down. The speculative 
community believes that conservatism is the 
best policy until after the turn of the year. 
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Important Announcement 





WITH the current January Number the NORTH 

AMERICAN REVIEW, for the first time in its 
history, begins the serial publication of a great work 
of fiction, 


THE AMBASSADORS 
By Henry James 


This work will run through the year, and the 
REVIEW will be enlarged to provide for its publica- 
tion without encroaching upon the pages now filled by 
its authoritative articles upon public affairs and current 
literature. It is printed rather as literature than as a 
story, although it is a work of absorbing interest. 

The second of a series of three articles by MARK 
Twain on Christian Science also appears in this 
Number. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 

















TWO BOOKS EVERY ONE IS READING 




































The Adventures of M. d’ Haricot 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


A book of rollicking fun—a kind of new “ Innocents Abroad,” with a Frenchman trying to 
be an Englishman as its gentle hero. M. d’Haricot’s readiness for adventure and 
his susceptibility to feminine charms involve him in many entertaining 
situations. His wit is nimble and his self-possession never fails 
him in the most embarrassing crisis. It is the funniest 
book published in years. A new departure 
in humor. Funny cuts by Levering. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


The Wooing of Wistaria 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of ‘A Fapanese Nightingale’’ 


A loverstory of Japan, told with all the poetic charm and feeling that 
made “A Japanese Nightingale” one of the most popular 
novels of recent fiction. It is most artistically 
made, with frontispiece portrait of author 
in tint, etc. 





$1.50 
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The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR, ) 
WALTER E, FREW, § 

F. 7. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


Vice-Presidents 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER !, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks 

Banking Houses and Lots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits . 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
-  31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 


GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
ALEX: ae R_E. ORR, 

ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts ~ 

Bonds - - - - - 

Banking House - - ~ 

Due from Banks - ~ ~ 

Cash and Checks on other Banks 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 


Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
as David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Ex-President. 
Henry Hentz & Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
Blair & Co. 

President 


ALEXANDER E. ORR 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTZ, 
CHARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘“‘ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON “igs DG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, LONDON, E. C. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
JAMES B. DUKE, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


ABRAM S. HEWITT, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 
A. D. JUILLIARD, 


EXECUTIVE 
G. G. HAVEN, 

JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 


HARPER 
Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sola. Cabie Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Coim- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Cc dit . yp ow smneng = 
nternational Cheques. Jer- 
re IT. tificates of Deposit 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
“i NASSAU STREET 
Capital = = $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = $5,373,061 
OFFICERS 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 
EUGENE E. VARET, Asst. Secretary 
G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS ‘ 
G. G. HAVEN, JOSEPH LAROCQUE, SAMUEL REA, 
JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, D. O. MILLS, ELIHU ROOT, 
LEVI P. MORTON, THOMAS F. RYAN, 
RICHARD A. McCurpDy, ing H. = 
OAKMAN, HN SLOAN 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, WILLIAM c WHITNEY. 
COMMITTEE 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 


LEvI P. MORTON, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 








INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
Of Philadelphia 


S. E, CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 


A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


The Elements of 


International Law 
By GEORGE B. DAVIS 


Professor of Law at West Point 





$1,500,000 
- $1,200,000 


CAPITAL (Full Paid) - - - 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - A work sufficiently elementary in char- 
acter to be within the reach of students 
and others who may desire to gain some 
knowledge of the general principles of the 
law governing the relations of nations— 
duties of diplomatic representatives, rights 
of citizens, alliances, arbitration, etc. 


$2.50 
& ee PUBLISHERS 


— 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





Allowing Interest. 
Collects Rents, Negotiates Mortgages, 
and Places Ground Rents. 
Receives and Executes Trusts of every 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 
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The Reflections of pensar 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of *‘ The Visits of Elizabeth’’ 

A new love story, embodying all the wit, humor, and go of “ The 
Visits of Elizabeth” and something more besides. It is a 
brilliant social satire, and a genuinely good love 
story, with a heroine who at once comes to 
the front of the story and remains 
there until the last page 
is reached. 


$1.50 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY—ASTOR, TILDEN, AND LENOX FOUNDATIONS 


Few people in the country have yet fully realized the size and beauty of the new Public Library now in course of construction in the plot of land between Fortieth 
and Forty-second streets and Fifth Avenue, where the old Reservoir used to stand. The building alone will cost between four and five 
million dollars, and will contain all the valuable collections of the Astor and Lenox libraries and the bequests left by 
Samuel J. Tilden. It is probable that the building will be opened and ready for use in 1905-6 
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MISS FAY DAVIS 


( ° ° 
The young American actress who, after marked success in England, plays now for the first time in America with 
Mr. Faversham in ‘“*Imprudence.’”? Miss Davis made a great hit in London in the title role of “Iris” 
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The New Niagara 


See page 11 

Tue development of electric power at 
Niagara Falls is already an old story, quite 
familiar to every intelligent American. But 
it is hardly realized how quickly the earlier 
work of the last decade is being carried to 
a magnitude that begins to promise rich 
realization of the hope that in the great 
cataract might be found an illimitable sup- 
ply of cheap power for every industry that 
chooses to locate within ear-shot of the boom- 
ing gorge. The splendid enterprise devel- 
oped by such well-known leaders as E. D. 
Adams, D. O. Mills, J. P. Morgan, W. B. 
Rankine, John Jacob Astor, E. A. Wickes, 
and L. B. Stillwell, on liberal lines, is grow- 
ing at this moment faster than ever under 
the sovereign compulsion of a demand for 
the current derived from the energy of the 
waterfall, whose beauty as a spectacle may 
sometime be of less importance to us than 
its ability to drive our machinery, light our 
lamps, and keep us warm. As far back as 
the first half of 1901 the power-plant of the 
Niagara Falls Power Company, above the 
upper rapids, was delivering current equal 
to a consumption of 800 tons of coal a day, 
and all the plants in the vicinity now are 
trying hard to double that output. Yet 
Niagara is still far from developing steadily 
100,000 horse-power electrically, and all the 
(Continued on page 33.) 








ADVICE'T0 MOTHEKS.—MksS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa,.—[Adv.] 





THE MILK OF THE COW 
is richer in proteids, fats, and salts than the human milk, 
hence it must be adapted to infant feeding. BORDEN’s EAGLE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is the perfection of a cow’s milk 
for infants. Forty-five years’ experience has made it the 
leading infant food of the world.—[Adz.] 








‘TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Have telephone service at your nome as well as at your office 
and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in Manhattan 
from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co.—[Adv.] 


DRIVES — care, lends buoyancy to the spirits and 
strength to the body—ABgotrt’s Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 








Don’t be cross, cheer up on a cold bottle of arene, 
[Adv.] 


and let it be Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry.— 








For coughs and colds Piso’s CurE is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 


are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw YorK, N. Y. 


HARTFORD, CONN. LoNnDON 
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Piquant 





EEX 
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t CHAR TREUSY 
’ KHOUVEL ‘al pit 
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THE RARE, PIQUANT FLAVOR OF 


| Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 


MAKES IT THE DAINTIEST 
AND MOST DELICIOUS OF 
ALL CORDIALS 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers. Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 

. 












HE BALL CHECK, a simple little device 
which can be fitted to any gas-burner, 


makes the light more brilliant, yet lessens the 
consumption of gas. 
wrist’’ does it all. 


“Just a twist of the 


THE BALL CHECK 


makes old burners just as good as new, and 
lights up to full efficiency mantles of any length 
from 2 to 6 inches, producing as high as, 200 
candle-power from a single mantle. 





A Ball Check burner, complete with mantle, 
7 cents, or the Ball Cheek and short Bunsen 
tube that fits your present burner, 25 cents. At 
any ood store, or of us direct, postage prepaid. 

FREE, full information about the Ball Check and 
our special lights made on the Ball Check system. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY 


Dept. R, 16 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK 











The KAISERIN (No. Ger. Lloyd). 
Chartered to take our parties ONLY, like 
a yacht, to MEDITERRANEAN and the 
ORIENT, February 7th. $400 up. Will use 
only main Dining Saloon. 

WEST INDIES, January 14th, $125 up. 
NORWAY, July 2d, $275 up. 
Travel. For particulars apply to 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 










RUISES 


A new era in World’s 

















ABSOLUTELY 


COOKING. 


No 








2 cents 
a copy 


GOLF 22,:. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








BOKER’S 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 
OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS . 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 


BITTERS 








Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 





VIOLETTES pv CZAR 
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THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 


ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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125% REVOLUTION OF THE STURDY REPUBLIC 


OPENING SCENE, ISTACT: THE GREAT 7 
CCRIES OF DOWN WITH CASTRO &c,) J 





ANCHESTORS , DEY ALVAYS GRABBED 


EVERY DING IN SIGHT. NO? YES? | 


P WILLIAM: — KING, DOND FORGOT YOUR] [zt SO! UNCLE,DEM !1$ OUR SHIPS. 


IT VILL BE A PIECE FULL BLOCKADE. 
(aside) J VINK VUN OFF MY EYES. 
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THOSE WHO KNOW NOT LIBERTY 2 





| PRESIDENT CASTRO: FRIENDS! PATRIOTS! SHALL WE BE COERCED BY 
LOOK TO THE UNITED STATES 
(Asipe (275 4 CCH) (CRIES oF) NO'No! viva CASTRO! 


THEN FOR THE LOVE 





r PRESIDENT CASTRO: CARRAMBA! 


L 1 WILL CONSENT TO ARBITRATE ! ‘I 


HELP! (WONE ARRIVES) 7 
AND DESIRE | HAVE FOR My COUNTRY 
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ROOSEVELT~—NO HARM INTENDED ,-FAULT 
LOF MY VOLATILE NEPHEW —'PON HONOR 





p Ri EOWARD :(REALISTICALLY) run | 








PRESIDENT SEV! : ce) | 


[sro YOU. PAY UP ,—- AND rLUTEND 





TO THE LIBERTY BUSINESS. 


WILLIAM # EDWARD *: WE HAVE THE APOLOGY® 


(CRIES IN BACKGROUND DOWN WITH 
CASTRO! VIVA THE 126" REVOLUTION! J 
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(Continued from page 31.) 
present plans in contemplation keep within 
range of 500,000 horse- power; but the 
mighty torrent, even at its great leap, is 
good for far more than ten times that; and 
on its way down the caiion of the Niagara 
River it could repeat the performance with- 
out the tired feeling that distresses the 
average Yankee every time he exerts him- 
self slightly. 

The utilization of Niagara below the 
Falls is in reality something to be discour- 
aged, from the esthetic stand-point, as it 
leads to the placing of buildings and plant 
at some of the most picturesque spots in 
the gorge. The utilization above the Falls, 
a mile or two back, offends no _ ofie’s 
eye, and cannot be detected save by the 
white foaming tide that shoots out from 
the portal of the long tunnel just’ un- 
der the first bridge. 
the chasm this scientific development is go- 
ing on, and unless the reports of the gaugers 
are astray, it will be very long before any 
one will note any lessening of the green 
sheet of water that curves over the lip of 
the Horseshoe, because of the diversion of 
a portion of the falling tidal wave. Upon 
the American side, the first power-house con- 
tains 50,000 horse-power of water-wheels and 
electrical generators that they drive, all 
busy now and overloaded. Across the intake 
canal, upon which that handsome power- 
house stands, a vis-d-vis has lately gone up, 
and six new electrical generating units will 
be in operation there soon after the New- 
Year. The second plant is also good for 
50,000 horse-power, and the tunnel to carry 
off the waste water of the pair was success- 
fully tested lately as to its ability to get rid 
of the volume thus represented by a streim 
from which a hundred thousand horse. 
power had been extracted by the thwimb- 
screw methods of modern electro-mechanical 
ingenuity. All this current is in brisk de- 
mand. It is being availed of freely in 
Buffalo, and places thirty and forty miles 
away are glad to secure some of it, for the 
Power Company is selling current at Niagara 
at twenty dollars a year for twenty-four-hour 
power, supplied every day in the year, which 
is not half what the best-known economy by 
steam can do. In New York city there is 
many a man whose steam-power is costing 
him from sixty to a hundred dollars a year 
per horse-power, even for ten-hour power, 
so that it would not be surprising if some 
folks moved to the Falls, as others have done 
from Pittsburg, the very home of cheap 
fuel. The alternative is to bring Niagara 
to the door of the manufacturers needing 
power; and that process is also working its 
Wav. 

Over on the Canadian shore, in the vicin- 
ity of Victoria Park and the Dufferin Isl- 
ands, a kindred development has begun, and 
there the same general principles and meth- 
ods have again been adopted —an_ intake 
canal, power-houses on each side of it, a 
wheel-pit with water-wheels at the bottom 
attached to the generating dynamos at the 
top, and a waste-water canal emptying some- 
where near the level of the river in the 
gorge. The machinery to be placed in the 
sub-eellar of the wheel-pit and on the floor 
at the surface will give the equivalent of 
50,000 horse-power; but there is room for a 
total output capacity of 100,000. horse- 
power, which Canada will try to grow up to 
in the way of consumption. A very inter- 
esting feature of the plant in the Dominion 
is that the first three dynamos to go iiito 
it will be the biggest and best that the 
world knows. Those on the American side 
ave equal to five or six thousand horse- 
power each. Those on the Canadian side 
will each be able to deliver 10,000 lorse- 
power. The earlier machines, inoreover, are 
polyphase of low voltage—needing step-tip 
“transformers ” to raise their 2200 volts-to 
the 11,000 or 22,000 required in the trans- 
mission to Buffalo. The big latest types ate 
to generate current at a potential right off 
of 12,000 volts, so th . the ttansforiiers 
will virtually be unnecessary, except for ex- 
treme long-distance work. It is some satis- 
tvction to know, however, that these colossi 
are to be built in New York State, and that 
\hile we still look quite naturally to Swit- 
vland for pointers on water-wheel work, 
-\merican engineers are responsible for de- 
sign, plan, and construction of the whole 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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A ticket to California via the 


Golden State Limited 


is practically a guarantee that for 234 days you will 
be supremely happy; that you will sleep soundly, fare 
on the best the land affords, meet- pleasant people, 
see interesting scenery, and be transported from the 
center of the continent to its southwestern corner 
in the briefest possible space of time. 

Newest of transcontinental trains—and the most 


comfo . Leayes Chicago daily via the El Paso- 
table Rock Island poate, ard than three days 
to Los Angeles, Through cars to Santa 
lighis and San Francisco. Electric 
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(Viieuticies ii every State for men Of character to act as 
represeiitatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres.) 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Dept. No. 22. 
Please send me inforination regarding an Endowment for 
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Type of Modern Gasoline Motor-Truck 


cles is being made gradually by many of the most prominent 
Klectricity has been found to fulfil the 
requirements more completely than other forms of motive power on 


Te substitution of mechanical traction for horse-drawn vehi- 


firms in New York. 


account of its noiselessness and simplicity of application. In sev- 
the gasoline motor has been found useful to 


eral cases, however, 
For 


department stores which make large out-of-town deliveries. 


these conditions, the need of a quick and easily procurable means 
of recharging forbids the use of the electric battery, for the present, 
at least. By rough calculation, one of these motor-trucks will do 
the work of feur horses and two wagons in the same period of time. 
During the heavy snowstorms of the winter the motors have been 
able to plough through deep drifts without difficulty, the only dis- 
advantage being a slight tendency to side-slip. 
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(Continued from page 33.) 
plant. When they graduate from Niagara 
they move down to New York city, to deal 
with gigantic lighting and transportation 
problems that playing with its ceaseless 
“rush hours” has rendered comparatively 
easy of solution. 

Meanwhile, on the Canadian shore, above 
the Falls, other plans and projects are afoot, 
such as that of the Ontario Power Company, 

* which, unhappily, proposes to duplicate the 

American work in the gorge by setting its 

plant down at the river’s brink, so as to 

secure the full drop of the water from the 
edge of the cliff. Still another scheme, well 
backed and likely to be pushed, is that which 
aims to develop part of Niagara’s power 
with the object of carrying it to Toronto, 
some seventy-odd miles away, far beyond 
the Queenstown Heights, and hugging the 
eastern horizon across the Ontario Lake. But 
seventy miles are nothing nowadays to the 
ambitious electrical engineer, who, as these 
pages have told, is already dealing with three 
times that span out in California, sending 
the thrilling energy of the Sierra floods 
across hill and dale to the Golden Gate 
itself. And what has been done on the Pa- 
cific slope is just as easy of accomplish- 
ment and far surer of reward with Niagara 
as a source, here in the East, whether for 
the pushing city of Toronto or for all the 
wires and wheels of the Empire State. 
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(‘Only nine replies were received to an advertisement 
for a cook, while a simult-neous request for a music- 
teacher produced 389 applicants.”— Morning Paper.] 








° Aways LEADING: | Kitchen Culture 








BELINDA, it was fine of you 
To stoop to culinary toil, 
But lettuces, I think, can do 
With less of vinegar than oil; 
And yet, although you spoil a salad, 
How sweetly you can sing a ballad! 


Not e’en a lunatic would sing 

A pean o’er your buttered toast; 
Your “hand for .pastry” is a thing 

Of which you have no right to boast; 
But my artistic soul with glee notes 
Your splendid touch upon the key-notes. 


You have a somewhat ghastly knack 
Of overdoing ribs of beef; 

The way you serve up bacon black 
Is, mildly speaking, past belief. 
But while I wonder still I do know 

How capably you render Gounod. 


CocoA~ CHOCOLATE 
Unequalled in Puiry--FLAVOR 




















Potatoes are a form of food 


NO POISON 


'e e 
‘ That you can never rightly cook, 
TRADE MARK nec ise K’en when in contemplative mood 
Agate Nickel- You’ve studied Mrs. Beeton’s book : 
Steel Ware. They. look and taste like tallow candle, 
A eV The BLUE LA EL, Yet how you can interpret Handel! 
Co. Protected by Decision of 


United States Court, pasted 


You do not grasp the ins and outs 
Of serving the most simple sweet ; 

i If substitutes are offered. Your sé P 38 S 

dl wrlican len esti oe, Your sausages and Brussels sprouts 


AN CANS | acatentichel-Stocl Wareissold Are quite impossible to eat; 





WT on Housstfurnishing Stores, You can’t cook even a tomato— 
ee Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co,, But how sublime is your vibrato! 
ARE SAFE. New York, Boston, Chicago, 











You must have answered, it appears 
To me, the wrong advertisement, 
And out of two distinct careers 
*Twas for the wrong one that you went. 
Your cookery is far from sano; 
Go in for teaching the piano. 
Mostyn T. Picorr. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 















Shire ~ 6 
WALTER, BAKER, fice 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


"RB AE EB. R’S Cc. OG O #a” 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 178 DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















Large. clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 





JQ BRONCHIAL 


BROWN TROCHES 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma.” 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the best.” 
REY. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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% OU | LADIES IN ALL CLIMATES. ............. Face powder. 
= & must { CREME HUVE DE LA PROVIDENCE. Cream for the face. 
SAPOCETI French fashionable soap: Violette, Frangipane, Héliotrope, Vervei 3 
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We deliver any Diamond, Watch or other article in 
our million dollar stock upon a small payment an 
let you pay the balance in small amounts monthly 
just as you would puta little of your earnings in a 
Savings Bank. We are assured by the highest Euro 
pean authorities that Diamonds will increase in value 
at least 20% annually. Savings banks Py, 3%. You 
also have the pleasure and prose of wearing the 
Diamond while paying for it, and when paid for you 
have the most valuable commodity in the world, 
which can be exchanged for full cash value in any 
civilized country. Your local jeweler, if he is posted 
in diamond values, will tell you that a 20% increase 
during the next year isa certainty. 
YOUR CREDIT: 2,siosi2tcoz.en4 
¢ confidential toopen an 
account with vs asitis with a savings bank. All we 
require to know is: Are your intentions good, and 
are you disposed to do as you agree to do? Your cash 
resources are unimportant, honesty is all that we 


require. 

HOW IT IS DONE: en.ti4,f0r 00 
e beautifully illus. 
trated catalogue which shows thousands of Diamond 
rings, brooches, lockets, studs, earrings, cuff buttons, 
Watcher, etc., together with the price and full de 
' scriptionofeach, Select any article that you would 
like to see and we will send it to you for your exanina- 
39 tion. Ifyou likeit,and are convinced that it is the 
Zo ) best value you ever saw for the money, pay one-fifth of 
the price and keep it—sending us the balance in 6 

OR equal monthly payments. 
S: We givea Guarantee Certifi- 
20% e cate of quality and value with 
every Diamond; make Iiberal exchanges at any time, 
. allowing full price paid for the Diamond in exchange 


U for other goods or a largerstone. We pay all Express 
6%) Charges, and if you send the first payment (one-fifth) 
On 


varded at every point in dealing withus. Wearethe 
argest house in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest —established in 1858. We refer to any 
) bank in America, for instance: Ask your local banker 
how westand in the business world. He will refer to 
OR his Dun or Bradstreet book of commercial ratings,and 
tell you that we stand at the top in credit, promptness 
) and responsibility,andthatour representations may 

) be accepted without question 

e 


Notwithstanding the fact 
JR OUR PRICES: that our prices are from 
jewelers, we makea discount of 8 per cent. on cash 
gales. We make the most startling refund proposition 
5 on cash sales that you ever heard of; we also show, how 
you can weara fifty dollar Diamond for ten cents a 

week—if interested, write for it. 
Write today for our 1903 Catalogue, which shows 
NP 


more fine genuine goods tham any catologue published 
—worth its weight in gold to any intending purchaser. 


202) LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


Diamond Importers and 
(3%) Manufacturing Jewelers, 
npn’ Dept.a-6i, 92,94, 96 and 96 State St, 


20% Cilcago, @. U- & Moss Oo. 


Copyright 1902, Loftie Gros. & Oo. 





‘LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 





Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 
Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on_ second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay StraTIons. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 









202) 10 to 20 per cent. lower than the cash prices of local | 





with your request, we cheerfully refund your money in | 
case you decide not to buy. Your interests are safe. | 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 
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A Second Yosemite 


From time to time during the past dozen 
years, more frequently within the past year 
or two, there have appeared in print enthu- 
siastic assertions that the Kings River 
Cafion, in California, is more wonderful, 
more beautiful, and more various other 
things than the Yosemite Valley. We con- 
fess that, with the tenacity with which 
most of us cling to our belief in the excel- 
lence of the things whereof we know, rather 
than of those things whereof some other fel- 
low knows, we have largely discounted the 
rating of Kings River Cafion. It seemed 
to us that the enthusiasm of the few who 
have penetrated its wilds was fired some- 
what by the prideful consciousness that they 
were few, that they had done a big thing 
to get into the cafion, and that there was 
no harm in boasting that they had been re- 
warded with more than thei: trouble for 
their pains. But just now we are assailed 
by a doubt of Yosemite’s superiority in all 
those charms and wonders which have given 
it its great fame. The late Professor Jo- 
seph Le Conte, for many years of the faculty 
of the University of California, explored the 
Kings River Caiion when he made the last 
of his beloved mountain camping tours, and 
in his article, “My trip to Kings River 
Cafion,” which we find in a recent publica- 
tion of the Sierra Club, he made precisely 
the comparisons between the cafion and the 
valley we have long hoped to find 

The cafion is in Fresno County, in what 
for many years has been only vaguely known 
as the “ Kings River Country,” and is reach- 
ed by a ten hours’ railread journey from San 
Francisco to Sanger, a little town in the 
San Joaquin Valley; a day’s stage-ride to 
Millwood, well up in the foot-hills; then a 
two to four days’ saddle-ride—as one wishes 
to hurry or loiter over the rapidly ascend- 
ing trail; then a foot scramble down 3500 
feet to the floor of the cajion. 

Professor Le Conte, who for thirty years 
was familiar with the Yosemite, quite nat- 
urally made a comparison in describing his 
first view of the caiion. “ After the storm,” 
he writes, “we walked to the verge of the 
cation and took our first view—a_ sunset 
view—both of the eaiion itself and of the 
surrounding peaks, the goal cf our desires. 
Barring the wonderful falls, the view will 
compare well with that of Yosemite from 
Inspiration Point.” His permanent camp 
was in a thick grove of pines, on the very 
banks of the river, at the foot of Grand Sen- 
tinel Peak, an almost vertical precipice ris- 
ing 3500 feet above the river. “There is 
nothing in Yosemite finer,” he writes. “ The 
river, swift everywhere, became, just be- 
low our camp, a roaring, foaming cascade, 
which by day charmed us with its ever- 
changing form and by night lulled us into 
deeper and sweeter sleep.” 

Later he pushed on up the main caion 
to the forks, then up Bubbs Creek, and 
still onward and upward to the crest at 
Kearsage Pass, 12,000 feet above sea-level. 
It was in visiting this portion of the cafion 
that the veteran mountain-climber felt and 
expressed the enthusiasin which, we observe, 
marks all who write,en the subject. “On 
the whole way up Bubbs Creek to Kearsage 
Pass the trail becomes steeper and rougher, 
cascades and falls more frequent and more 
beautiful, and the scenery grander and more 
impressive, -until finally, as we approached 
the summit, I could not refrain from scream- 
ing with delight. The mountain splendor 
reached its climax at Bullfrog Lake. 

At this beautiful place—the most beauti- 
ful I have seen in the Sierra—we camp- 
ed nearly a week. The lake, 11,000 feet 
above sea-level, stands in an amphitheatre 
completely surrounded by the highest peaks 
of this the most Alpine portion of the Sierra. 
On the east. the sharp, jagged, castellated, 
pinnacled, splintered peaks of Kearsage; 
then, going round southward, the symmetric, 
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Honest 
Liquor 


ISPENSING, as we do, honest liquors at 
honest prices, we solicit an opportunity to 
put before you our proposition, feeling 
= convinced that an HONEST sample once 
in your hands will secure for us your permanent 
patronage. Send postal for free book 
| and intfoductory sample offer. 3 3 3 
| | A square, straightforward proposal 
| by a house of the highest reputation 
which costs nothing to investigate; write 
| now while it’s on your mind. 3 3 3 


THE J. W. EVENDEN CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The correct thing for gen- 
tlemen who shave. 

The acme of luxury, con- 
venience aud refinement. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 











Her Marvelous 
Crowth of Harr. 


FREE TO ALL 
atrial package of a new and wonderful remedy 
mailed free to convince people it actually grows 
hair, stops hair falling out, removes dandruff, 
and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows, and eyelashes. Send 
your name and address to the Altenheim Med > 
cal Dispensary, 7565 Foso Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a free trial package, enclosing a 2-cent 





stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 
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conical, towering form of University Peak, 
14,000 feet high; then Stanford Peak, equal- 
ly lofty, and Mount Keith, still loftier, 14,- 
200 feet; then the fine outlines of the Vi- 
dettes; then, southwestward, the grand, 
massive form of Mount Brewer, with its great 
cirque filled with snow, from which emerges 
a fine glacier. On the northwest, Charlotte 
Peak, with Charlotte Lake at its foot, and 
all the fine peaks of the Sierra in panoramic 
view from its summit.” 

We must pause, in considering this ex- 
pert’s description of these mountain won- 
ders and beauties, to record a protest against 
some of the nomenclature of the region. The 
climax of mountain splendor reached at 
—Bullfrog Lake! Horror! Beautiful, 
grand, impressive scenery on the way up— 
Bubbs Creek! Horror upon horror! A 
State with a wealth of musical geographical 
names; with its San Juan River, its Las 
Alamos Creek, San Bernardino Mountains, 
San Rafael Village, its San Buenventura, Del 
Norte, Sonoma—to be shamed by Bubbs 
Creek and Bullfrog Lake! We call upon 
the Sierra Club to take the law into its own 
hands. Rename that creek “Le Conte,” the 
lake “Muir.” Not Bubbs. Not Bullfrog. 
Oh! 

It is interesting and instructive that Pro- 
fessor Le Conte, after many specific descrip- 
tions of the cafion’s features, makes a gen- 
eral comparison between them and those of 
Yosemite. ‘“‘ Doubtless,” he writes, “for ag- 
gregation of striking features within a lim- 
ited area, and especially for the splendor of 
its many waterfalls, Yosemite stands un- 
rivalled, not only in California, but in the 
world. But there is a peculiar, though gen- 
tle, charm, also, in the foaming rapids so 
characteristic of Kings Riwer and_ its 
branches. If Yosemite is far superior in 
its falls, and also in its extensive meadows 
and the variety of its foliage, Kings River 
is far superior in its surrounding mountain 
scenery. Kings River Cafion branches and 
re-branches, becoming deeper and wider and 
grander until it deploys and loses itself 
among the highest peaks and grandest’ scen- 
ery of the Sierra.” 

A characteristic difference, which also ex- 
plains why the cafion’s “ wildness” is fre- 
quently dwelt upon, is noted by the writer: 
the fall of the Merced River in the Yosemite 
is only about eight feet in as many miles, 
while in the same distance the Kings River 
falls about five hundred feet. 

The sportsman, as well as the lover of 
nature in its beautiful and majestic aspect, 
is rewarded by the climb into the cafion. 
* Although we spent little time fishing,” says 
the writer of this first comprehensive story 
of the cafion, “we had all the trout we 
wanted. Nor was big game wanting. With- 
out turning at all out of our way we saw 
both deer and bear.” 

Professor Le Conte was a wide and ob- 
servant traveller, an experienced mountain 
student, a geologist of note; his report is to 
be aecepted without discount. California is 
to be congratulated on the possession of a 
second Yosemite. 





If the poor and humble toil that we have 
food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return, that he may have light, 
have guidance, freedom, immortality ? 

—Carlyle. 


It’s wiser being good than bad; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 
= own hope is a sun will pierce 
ie thickest cloud earth ever stretched: 
That, after Last, returns the First, 
Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best, can’t end worst. 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 
—Browning. 
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. P. CGC. Wax 


laundress. 


from burns. 





A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 
Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
... SUGGESTS... 


CALIFORNIA 


Owing to the demand created 66 99 
in the past seasons by 
this world-renowned train, 
Will be operated every day in the week, commencing November 15th, with Compartment Car, Standard 
Sleeper, through Dining Car, and all the exclusive features which have caused it to be known as 


“THE FAMOUS HOTEL ON WHEELS’ 





The “PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS” will also be operated daily between New Orleans and California. 


Passenger Steamers between New York and New Orleans 
FAST TIME SUPERB SERVICE EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ADDRESS ANY 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC AGENT 


NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 349 BROADWAY, 


i fH. 
E. O. McCORMICK, P. T. M., San FRANcisco, CAL. 











‘a 
S. F. B. MORSE, A. P. T. M., Houston, TExas 
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LITHIA WATER 


Is an emblem of purity manifested 
by its sparkling crystaline trans- 
parency. LONDONDERRY is 
enjoyed by both men and women, 
and because of its healthful action 
is as popular with one as with 
the other. Adopt sententey as 











National Electric Vehicles 


Handsome, graceful, thoroughly depend- 
able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and giveit. Simplestin construction, safely 
and easily cperanes ee perfected auto- 
mobiles for busi 

Write for our These” pore showing 

many new and improved electric automobiles, 
NATIONAL VEHICLE CO. 903 E. 22d St., Indianapolis,Ind, 
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RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 


CUSHIONS and PILLOWS 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
&@” Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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The Inner Man 


A delightful surprise, a charm 
to the palate, and cheer and 
comfort to the inner man is 
found in the perfection of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Its secret is: 


It Gratifies 


and 


Always Satisfies 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


FIRST CALL, JANUARY Ist 


Bicycle 
. y =» Reliable Informatio 
: P] D4 About orange growing, fruit culture, vege- 
ee ayl ng table gardening, grain growing, poultry, cli- 
3 mate, soil, water, lands, power, markets, 
E manufacturing facilities, wages, etc. 
ar ws, are Send 50c for illustrated cloth-bound book *‘San 
Francisco and Thereabout”’. All other printed mat- 
ter and information sent free upon request, 


Favorites \ California Promotion Committee 


REP. ESENTING STATE COMMERCIAL ORGAN'ZATIONS $f: 

(ae. ma, Lept H.H..25 New Montgomery St. , a 

| he orld ‘Sicasoo SAN FRANCISCO, [© :R 

f. ; CALIFORNIA gece 

pe 0 er. Wives sometimes object to life insurance. 


When you play with “Bicycle” Widows never do. They know its value. Get 
Playing Cards you Hold Good particulars free. No importunity. 
Cards. Sold by dealers. Popular em — a 
-ENN - . 
price. 29 backs. Order by name. se bs MU TUAL LIFE, ’ 
Sey \ Design shown is “Locomobile.”” g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
“Ow) OKs OW ee Copyrighted, 1900, by 
| Hi 3 | : 
tian wet The U. S. Playing Card Co. : eee Soenes Set ote 


ety KEEP AT THE HEAD\ Errors 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. ||| More made-more sold- WON 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
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PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co, 
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For HousEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 








subject to trial and approval. Sevd 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, cs -_ P | Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for = ee ee == i (Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in ~ . = — - § ©=52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
detail about the best boats built. oe Sa 


Serge and LIQUOR HABITS CURED. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. Thousands, having failed' elsewhere, 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. have been cured: by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cu., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
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These Will Write 
in 1903 


Swinburne 

| Mark Twain 

Mary Johnston 

W. D. Howells 

Edith Wharton 
Maurice Hewlett 
Mary E. Wilkins 
Booth Tarkington 
Robert W. Chambers 
Amelie Rives 
Margaret Deland 
Henry Yan Dyke 
Thomas A. Janvier 
Woodrow Wilson 
George E. Woodberry 
Hamilton Mabie 

Lew. Wallace 


Theodore 
Watts-Dunton 


Alice Meynell 

Alice Brown 

Alfred Ollivant 
Brander Matthews 
Chester Bailey Fernald 


Josephine Dodge 
Daskam 


E. §. Martin 

I, Zangwill 

Sarah Orne Jewett 
Octave Thanet 





For 1903 


N this page areoutlined some reasons for believing that HARPER’S 

| MAGAZINE (which attracted a larger number of readers in 1902 

than ever before in its fifty years of progress) will appeal to an even 
wider audience in 1903. 

The promise for increased excellence is a certain one, though only a 
part of the good may be definitely foretold. In the matter of serial stories 
and continued series of articles, HARPER’S MAGAZINE will be different. 

It will not print more than one serial story at a time. 

It will not print articles of a “news”’ nature. 

It will not print consecutive series of short stories. 

It will not print connected series of articles on any except possibly his- 
torical subjects. Thus every number will come as a surprise. This was 
true of last year, when the most important, the most readable, the most 
authoritative articles were those which appeared without preliminary 
announcement. A few of the things which can now be announced are: 

THE PICTURES OF 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 

Mr. Abbey has for ten years been engaged upon the colossal work of 
illustrating Shakespeare’s Tragedies for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. Many 
of his pictures will be paintings in color, others in pen and ink, handled 
with that delicacy and finesse which characterize all of Mr. Abbey’ s work. 
All of Mr. Abbey’s illustrative work will appear in HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
The text accompanying Mr. Abbey’s pictures will be by the most notable 
living scholars and critics. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 

No living writer on literary subjects commands the attention of the 
world more completely than Mr. Swinburne. During the coming year 
he will contribute to HARPER’S MAGAZINE a number of brilliant literary 
articles. Other notable writers who will write on literary subjects are 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Arthur Symons, Joseph Knight, W. J. Rolfe, etc. 

A NEW ROMANCE BY 
MARY JOHNSTON 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TO HAVE AND TO HOLD” 

Miss Johnston’s new story is entitled “Sir Mortimer.”’ It is a psycho- 
logical study deeper than her previous work, and is of a more delicate literary 
texture; it maintains a higher artistic level and displays a new and maturer 
genius. Miss Johnston ranks anew from this work. “Sir Mortimer” 
is a romantic love story of the Elizabethan period. The romance will be 
illustrated by F. C. Yohn, and will run through the summer months. 


MARK TWAIN 
The famous author of “ Huckleberry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” will 
write only for. HARPER’S during 1903. Mr. Clemens will contribute fre- 
quent short stories—possibly a novelette. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
Mr. Howells also will write only for HARPER’S during 1903. He will 
continue to conduct the “Easy Chair,’ and will contribute short stories, 
essays, and poems. 
The MAGAZINE for 1903 will have articles by the greatest authorities 
on science, exploration and travel. 


SHORT STORIES 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE will print in each number more short stories 
than any other illustrated magazine. In this branch of fiction the MAGAZINE 
has always been famous. It has published the best work of noted and new 
writers alike, and has been perhaps the strongest factor in developing short- 
story writing to its present perfection. Not less than seven short stories of 
varied types and wide range of interest will appear in each number of the MAGA- 
ZINE for 1903. The list of authors who will contribute stories includes the 


‘names of every notable story writer in this country and England. 





A few of the 
Artists for 
1903 


Edwin A. Abbey, R. A. 
Howard Pyle 
F, C. Yohn 


Elizabeth Shippen 
Green 


Albert Sterner 

W. T. Smedley 
Walter Appleton Clark 
Sarah Stilwell 

H. Reuterdahl 

E. M. Ashe 

H. C. Christy 

André Castaigne 
Lucius Hitchcock 
Peter Newell 


F. Luis Mora 
Jessie Willcox Smith 


Fletcher’ Ransom 


XZ 


Pictures in 
Color in Every 
Number 


“= 


~ Seven to Ten 
Short Stories in 
Every Number 





THIRTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY | XZ ‘2 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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if carefully invested. Our Guaranteed Five Per 
Cent 20-Year Endowment Bonds enable you 
to draw out money in your life-time. 





Twice the Amount of Policy 
returned if you live 20 years 
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Insurance Company of America 























JOHN F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. J. 
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